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IMPORTANT NOTICE. 


Our Correspondents, Con’ributora and Contemporaries will 
please take notice that the Office of the *‘ Musical Courier” 
4a located at No. 25 East 14th street, New York. 


ANAGERS do not always act fairly toward the public 
M nor the artists with whom they have contracts. No 
doubt the opposite is oftener the case, for the troubles of 
managers are proverbial. As a case in point illustrating the 
delinquency of managers, it may be stated that a week or so 
ago a well-known vocalist could not take his accustomed 
place in opera for several nights on account of indisposition 
(a word of wide meaning when applied to musicians), but no 
announcement was made of the fact—a course of action not 
at all commendable, seeing that this artist was represented 
in the person of another without the public being aware of 
it. It would appear that fairness to both artist and pub- 
lic should lead those in authority to announce a change as 
early as possible, for promptness in such matters is an in- 
calculable virtue. Negligences of this kind are not unfre- 
quently succeeded by serious consequences to the artist, and 
when such is the case he deserves the sympathy of his bro- 
ther artists, and is justified in taking every measure to set 
himself right with the public. The relations that should ex- 
ist between managers and the artists they employ and the 
public to whom they appeal should be of the strictest char- 
acter, otherwise the faith necessary to make business ven- 
tures safe and profitable would be always wanting. On this 
account it is to be regretted that managers should so often 
have to suffer all kinds of annoyances from those who are 
under their control. 


HERE is no greater sign of the advanced musical taste 
now existing in New York than the fact that the cham- 
None but 


ber-music concerts are generally well patronized. 
those possessed of cultivated musical tastes will attend such 
performances, even if free tickets are offered them. A con- 
cert of the Philharmonic or Symphony Society may draw a 
miscellaneous audience, because there is an attraction about 
a full orchestra that appeals to even half-educated music 
lovers; but those who voluntarily attend chamber concerts 
must have a pronounced liking for the classics, which pre- 
supposes a thoroughly developed taste for what is highest 
and best in the world of tone-painting. The weekly Monday 
and Saturday Popular Concerts in London have become the 
resort of the most cultivated and refined class of people in 
the world’s metropolis. They are one of the features of the 
musical season, and not the least profitable of the thousand- 
and-one enterprises that appeal for public support in Lon- 
don. Of course, only the greatest artists are engaged to ap- 
pear therein; but, as “great artists” demand “great pay,” 
this is only another proof that the audiences must be large as 
well as intelligent. New York, before long, will doubtless 
have at least one series of chamber concerts that will be given 
weekly, in which only celebrated players will take part. The 
time is almost ripe for such an enterprise, but it must be 
carried out by one who has in view the highest interests of 
the art. 


THE COPYRIGHT QUESTION. 


| HEODORE THOMAS has recently commenced a suit 
in Boston to enjoin J. G. Lennon and others from pro- 
ducing Gounod’s oratorio, “ The Redemption,” on the 
ground that he is the sole owner of the original score, 
having obtained from the composer the right to perform the 
work here. It would appear that Mr. Thomas, having paid 
|-a certain sum of money for this right cannot well fail to have 
his claim protected by the courts, but the copyright laws in 
this country (and for that matter in England) are so mixed 
up that common-sense justice is not easily obtainable, a fact 
that surprises no one at all acquainted with law. 
Manuscripts are the absolute property of the owner, 
whether he be the author or composer, or the purchaser who 
has acquired the right of ownership by paying an equivalent 
for the work. On this point, the law is seemingly clear and 
emphatic. It is only when a work has been published 
that the trouble begins, A composition like Gounod’s “ Re- 
demption,” when once published abroad, becomes public 
| property in this country, and any enterprising publisher may 
at once proceed to issue an edition of his own. The law is 
powerless to hinder him from doing so, and thus we have 
already several editions of Gounod’s latest work, with we 
know not how many more to follow. 

The issue raised by Mr. Thomas is not in this direction, 
however. It deals with the public performance of “The 
Redemption,” quite another matter. Mr. Lennon affirms 
that he intends to give the work with an orchestration that 
he has had purposely prepared for him by a competent per- 
son, and that, therefore, he is not infringing upon Mr. 
Thomas’ right to give the composition as instrumentated by 
Gounod. Of course, it is an indirect way of using another 
man’s property, but so long as there is no absolute law to 
prevent a such course of action, the equity of the proceeding 
will not be heeded. 

Here, then, is the gist of the whole matter. 
published in England the vocal score of ‘“ The Redemption 
is at the mercy of everybody here—publishers or musicians. 
But the manuscript orchestral score is thoroughly well pro- 
tected, and Mr. Thomas alone is able to interpret the oratorio 
as written by the composer, and exactly as produced at the 
late Birmingham Festival. Common law guarantees this, 
but no more. 


By being 


The whole matter shows the necessity of something be- 
ing done to amend the copyright laws, especially those 
relating to the publication of foreign works. There are 
other points connected with the copyright laws affecting 
native productions which will be touched upon in a future 
issue. 





Personals. 
A DitemMa.—Christine Nilsson denies the report 


that she is in any way bound to Mr. Gye. Whom are we to be- 
lieve when such contradictory statements are made ? 


ABBEY OR MapLeson ?—Nothwithstanding reports 
to the contrary, Signor Campanini has not been engaged by Mr. 
Abbey. He is no doubt waiting to see who will make him the 
better offer—Mapleson or Abbey. Bid up higher, gentlemen ! 


ASKING FOR Alp.—An appeal has been made by the 
London Musical World for Frau Caradori, the eminent singer and 
the widow of the great violinist, Herr Kreutzer. Owing to se- 
rious illness, this unfortunate lady has been compelled to give up 
teaching, which was her only means of support. 


DENGREMONT IN Paris.—Maurice Dengremont has 
been playing in Paris at the Pasdeloup concerts. The papers say 
his talent is more matured than when he was last in that gay city. 
He played at one concert Max Bruch’s violin concerto with fine 
sentiment and excellent technique. 


FALLEN FROM GRACE.—Michot, the tenor who 
created the part of Vasco da Gama in Meyerbeer’s ‘‘ L’Africaine,” 
when it was first produced in Paris, and who has sung with much 
success in London, is now reduced to singing at a second-rate café- 
concert on the Boulevards. 


Lucca’s Success.—Pauline Lucca, with her hus- 
band, is now staying at Mentone. Her success has been very 


great in Berlin. 


far, a triumphant success. In every place visited she has been 


received with great enthusiasm. 


SPOKEN WELL or.—A lady composer has appeared 
in Paris. Her name is Mlle. C. Chaminade, and she has written 
an orchestral suite, which was recently performed by Pasdeloup. 
She is not altogether unknown, as several of her piano pieces 
have been published. Notwithstanding that the suite is said to 
lack originality, the papers speak well of it, as showing great fa- 
cility in composition. 

Tue CuHarity Concert.—Miss Antonie Henne, 
the excellent contralto, will be among the soloists for the great 
charity concert which the united societies, Arion and Liederkranz, 
will give at Steinway Hall on the 23d inst. 








THE RACONTEUR. 
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The curiosities of literature compiled by D'Israeli 
might receive valuable additions from the files of certain journals 
in this city which are rumored to be mysical papers. Not only 
would the contents of these journalistic mongrels afford abundant 
material for such a purpose, but the methods of their conductors 
would also open up a line of inquiry that would furnish interesting 
developments for an extra volume. Probably in no other field of 
journalism are there so many pretenders and amateurs as in that 
of music. Men who hardly know the difference between thorough 
base and first base, air their ignorance in long and windy screeds, 
and show as much familiarity with musical topics as the famous 
horse reporter of the Chicago Tribune. It is the same old story 
in musical trade journalism, Without practical experience in the 
manufacture of musical instruments, or the ambition to acquire at 
least an elementary knowledge of the construction of pianos and 
organs, certain gentry rush into print with foolish ideas about 
trade interests, which are as useless as the Lotos Club’s attempt 
to rehabilitate Mayor Edson. Is it any wonder, then, that a 
musical journal in trying to please some member of the trade, 
should write a complimentary article in such a bungling fashion, 
that the manufacturer should express a wish to buy up the entire 
edition with which to make a bonfire? 

I need not speak at present of reprehensible practices in musical 
They are numerous, unfortunately, and will receive 
attention in time. But, of all persons who are sought as prey, 
certainly débutantes should be exempt. To praise the efforts of 
a young singer after an evening performance, and inform her that 
an engagement awaits her attention at the editor’s office, is a mat- 
ter to which no one can take exception. But when the engage- 
ment dwindles down to an opportunity to put her professional 
card in the paper, the proceeding becomes not only heartless, but 
despicable. 

When an editor possesses more scissors than brains he may be 
pardoned if his journal does not teem with originality. It is very 
petit larceny, however, to crib important articles from exchanges 
and print them as contributions. This is an old offense, it is 
true but it requires the facial development of a mastadon to print 
a page letter from a New York daily in four installments as an 


journalism. 


original contribution. 

One more curiosity and I leave this topic. It is the publication 
of a paper three to six days after its date of issue. A sub- 
scriber, argues the editor, wants to receive his journal with semi- 
occasional regularity. He doesn’t like the monotonous experience 
of reading it on the same day every once in a while; it should 
come upon him unawares, and having missed it so long he is glad 
to gaze upon its homely features again. There is doubtless some- 
thing in this argument, although well-conducted journals usu- 
ally come out on time. What it is I will some time take a day off 
and find out. 

ee od 

It is not the province of this journal to breed 
scandal, but there has been considerable speculation lately in 
musical circles as to where and under what circumstances Signor 
Montegriffo got that dressy top-coat. The uninitiated may suspect 
that the handsome tenor is not intimately acquainted with purple 
and fine linen, but I hasten to reassure them on that score. He is 
noted for attention to the niceties of a tasteful toilet, and his 
cravats must cause Beau Brummel to take a turn over in his grave. 
His clothes have that admirable fit suggestive of Poole, or Henry 
Prouse Cooper, and his skin-tight trousers and toothpick shoes are 
at once the envy and despair of envious rivals. But the top-coat 
has a peculiar charm of its own that close observers have not noted 
hitherto in all the range and infinite variety of Montegriffo’s ward- 
robe. Such a fit, such style, and such artistic unity as it imparts 
to the rest of his toilet have caused the men about town to wonder 
at the name of his new tailor, but Montegriffo is very reticent and 
until recently the mystery has been unsolved. It now appears that 
while in Canada with the Strakosch Opera Company, when the 
order was given to break ranks, Montegriffo said that for his part 
he was going to New York, and he needed a top-coat. He asked 
Max Strakosch for his and Max gave it to him. 











Death of Mrs. C. F. Theo. Steinway. 
HE Steinway family were, on Sunday last, again 
thrown in deep mourning by the receipt of a cablegram stat- 
ing that Mrs. Johanne Steinway, wife of Mr. C. F. Theodore Stein- 
way, of New York, died, on January 13, in Brunswick, Germany, 
after an illness of five days, at the age of 47 years. Thus has 
passed away a noble woman, known for her amiable character and 
benevolence, the faithful life companion, for thirty years, of Mr. 


; F | Theodore Steinway. 
NILSSON’sS SUCCESS.—Mme. Nilsson’s tour has been, so | 





“Linda di Chamounix” was given at the Philadelphia 
Academy of Music on last Friday evening, with Mmes. Patti and 
Scalchi, Signori Ravelli and Galassi in the cast. The house was 
packed with an enthusiastic audience, and the receipts were over 


$10,000. 
a ee 


On or about the 25th inst. Fulton Market will be com- 
pleted and in due form transferred by the contractors to the city. 
The event will be attended by a public reception at the structure. 
Mayor Edson, Comptroller Campbell, ex-Mayor Cooper and 
others have been invited to make addresses. There will be music 
by a large band under Theodore Thomas, and the entire market 
will be illuminated with electric lights. Ten thousand invitations 
have been sent out by the committee. 
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Heinrich Hofmann’s New Sextet. 
HROUGH the courtesy of the New York Philhar- 
monic Club we had the pleasure of hearing Heinrich Hof- 
mann’s new ‘‘ Sextet” on last Friday, the 12th, at a private re- 
hearsal held in the residence of Emil Gramm. This Sextet, as is 
well known, has been specially written by Herr Hofmann for the 
New York Philharmonic Club, a compliment to the club’s merit 
that deserves to be widely circulated. Also by special favor 
of the managers of the club, the manuscript of the work has been 
placed in our hands for analytical review, which is herewith pre- 
sented to our readers. 

Heinrich Hofmann was born in Berlin, on January 13, 1842, and 
is a pupil of the Kullak Conservatory. He studied specially with 
Grell, Dehn and Wuerst, and has since become one of the most 
famous composers of Germany. Until 1873, he gave lessons, but 
from that date he has composed exclusively. His first eminent suc- 
cesses were scored with the ‘‘ Hungarian Suite,” and the ‘‘Frithjof ” 
symphony. Of his other works, all of which betoken a fine con- 
ception of beauty of sound, his four-hand pieces for pianoforte 
may be specially mentioned. His choral works consist of the 
“Song of the Nuns,” ‘‘ The Beautiful Melusine,” ‘‘ Cendrillon,’ 
etc., and of choruses for mixed and male voices; other works are : 
numerous pianoforte compositions, songs, duos, a concerto for the 
violoncello, a pianoforte trio, pianoforte quartet, string sextet, 
etc. Hofmann also entered the operatic field with his ‘‘ Cartouche,” 
with which he gained, as early as 1869, a marked success. His 
last two operas are ‘‘ Armin” (1872), and ‘‘ Aennchen von Tharau”’ 
(1878), for both of which the celebrated poet, Felix Dahn, has 
written the libretto. 

The new ‘‘ Sextet” is in D major, and is the sixty-fifth opus of 
the composer. It was performed for the first time in America, in 
Chickering Hall, on last night, the 16th. (A review of the concert 
will appear in the next issue of the CouRIER). The ‘‘ Sextet” is 
written for flute and the usual string quintet—two violins, viola, 
It consists of the accustomed four 


violoncello and contrabass. 
movements. 

As a whole, the work reveals the practised and gifted musician, 
and will certainly make a great impression on all those who hear 
it. The first movement, a//egro, opens with the following grace- 
ful passage : 


2d Viol. & Viola. Viol. Ist. 
a oe See ne 
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Eight bars later on the flute takes up the theme given out by the 
‘cello (the reiterated string-accompaniment continuing), while the 
*cello moves on with an imitative melodic idea. All this is calculated 
toproduceacharming effect. The triplet figure that follows, bright- 
ens up the movement and increases the hearer’s interest. This 
triplet-figure is heard for some bars, and leads to the secondary 
subject, an expressive motive richly harmonized : 


Violins. 


A modulation into F major brings choral-like passages for the 
strings, which are answered by florid solo passages for the flute, 
an effect that will be adjudged quite beautiful. The chief theme is 
heard again in F major, this time played by the flute, and is followed 
by some effective writing in which the triplet-figure before referred 
to predominates. It all ends on the first inversion of the triad 
of F sharp major, and three bars after this chord the re- 
turn to the subject is made. From here to the end of the move- 
ment there is much that is both effective and full of interest, aside 
from the beauty of its form. 

The slow movement in A minor, Andante tranguillo, opens as 
follows : 


Although somewhat lacking in originality this whole section is 
charmingly written. The flute part is admirably conceived for the 
instrument, and is calculated to exhibit the performer's skill and 





taste. The second motive is in F major, four bars of which are 
here given : 




















This together with a new melodic figure and some effectual pas- 
sage work leads back to the chief theme, now given to the ’cello, 
the other strings having a fizzicato accompaniment. When the 
secondary motive occurs it is heard in A major, the key that is main- 
tained to the end. There is a quiet beauty about the movement 
that the lack of absolute originality does not detract from. It is 
likely to be preferred above all the other movements. 

The third movement is in G minor, al/egro vivace, and is the 


scherzo of the work. It opens effectively in the following manner : 


Violins. 
D 
2 
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Viola. +s 








This plastic idea is developed at considerable length, and event- 
ually leads into the key of E flat major, when the secondary theme 
is heard. This theme is of a placid character as the following 
four bars will show : 


All this part of the movement until the first subject reappears 
is full of chaste coloring and a quiet charm. The closing pages 
of this scherzo are exceedingly brilliant, and exhibit the composer 
in a very happy vein, There is a sustained interest about it which 
musicians will not be slow to perceive and to fully appreciate. 
The ideas are presented in the best and most effective manner 
possible. 

The fourth and last movement opens in D minor, a//egro vive, and 


is Hungarian in style. Below are presented the first four bars : 


Ist Violin & Viola. 
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2d Violin & Cello. 
This passage is repeated an octave higher, with a reinforcement 
of the flute and double-bass. Some twenty bars farther on the 
quaint phrase printed below occurs : 





String ‘Quartet 


A somewhat lengthy episode succeeds, when a new subject in 
F major is heard, as follows : 
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String quartet. ° 
This leads back to the primary motive, after being repeated an 
octave higher with a trifling variation. A new theme in F major, 
of bright construction, leads directly to a presto appassionato in 





F minor, the melody alone of which will give the reader an idea of 
its prevailing character : 


Violin ist. 
mf 
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The development of this theme is not carried to any great 
length, and soon modulates back to the opening key (D minor), 
when the primary subject reappears with hardly any variation. 
The ninth musical extract is again heard, followed by the tenth 
illustration, the latter presented this time in D minor instead of F 
minor. This leads directly to the final bars which are in D major, 
and which are of great brilliancy. The whole of this movement 
is of a wild vehemence and full of characteristic coloring. The 
entire work is one of unusual musical interest, and will no doubt 
become a favorite chamber composition and a standard classic. 

In conclusion, it may be said of the New York Philharmonic 
Club that the good work done by it since its first inception has not 
been small. It has labored persistently in a high cause, and now 
that its perseverance has been rewarded by substantial support and 
hearty acknowledgment from high sources, even its detractors 
must feel that the members deserve unstinted praise for what has 
been accomplished. The club’s performances have become more 
and more refined, until now there is little else to be done except to 
laud it. It is to be hoped that such an excellent organization will 
continue indefinitely in the good work so auspiciously begun, and 
will receive the widest encouragement possible—for it is deserved. 

Modern Pianoforte Composers. 
IIT. 
STRANGE NAMES. 


MONG the various special accomplishments which 
our art demands of us, it is our acquaintance with literature 
which, above all, enhances our interest in it. Nations also dwell 
beyond the mountains who eat and drink and sleep and love and 
hate. They do indeed relish other dishes, sleep on feathers and 
possess other customs and manners than we do here ; yes, even 
love and hate, these emotions which are cultivated by both alike, 
are expressed in different ways than among us, and thus it happens 
that these ‘‘ peoples beyond the mountains,” also produce quite a 
different style of music than we do, although, for the greater part, 
they make use of similar material in doing so. 

This variety of music-styles arises from many and diverse 
causes ; most frequently nature influences the artistic productions 
of a country, and, upon close observation the similarity between a 
Thus 
in glancing at German music we find it conspicuous for its roman- 
tic tone, its solid qualities and its depth of thought. The Rhine 
offers a parallel to this with its mountains, the silent witnesses of 
the romantic middle-ages ; as does also the national tree, the rug- 
ged oak with its massive trunk, mighty, solid and vigorous. When 
nature assumes more grotesque forms, and the outlines of the 
scenery become more craggy, its gradations more abrupt, as, for 
example, in Scandinavia, all these causes react upon the music and 
This picturesque 


country’s art and its natural features is clearly perceptible. 


its principal means of expression or harmony. 
abruptness and a certain rough beauty cannot have escaped the 
notice of any one who has given his attentionto Grieg, Séderman, 
Hartmann, Matthison, Hansen, Selmer, Nordraak, Hamerik and 
Svendsen. 

In regard to the tender affinity existing between art and nature 
in Italy nothing need be said; dreamy, lovely, cheerful, as it 
is, and cheerful indeed even where ungenial Mount Vesuvius 
might be supposed to subjugate all cheerfulness with its everlast- 
ing memento mori—so is also the music of Leonora immediately 
after she has swallowed the fatal poison. 

I spoke advisedly when I said that ‘‘ most frequently” Nature 
exerts her influence upon the music of a country, for this is not 
‘‘invariably” the case. Russia’s music, for instance, is governed 
by far different causes, which must be sought at a greater dis- 
tance. Nature in Russia presents a many-sided beauty of aspect, 
but one must travel far and with extreme inconvenience, as I did 
several years ago, to ascertain this fact. In Eastern Russia, that 
is, inthe most civilized parts—indeed in that portion in which art 
principally flourishes —nature assumes a rather indifferent appear- 
ance; the monotonous, poetic steppes, the terrible packs of 
wolves, the dreamy lovely Caucasians, the picturesque Old 
Tscherkesses, etc., are sights that have been as rarely enjoyed by 
the gentlemen which I present to my indulgent fair readers to- 
day as the sight of a tiger by a New York composer. 

On the contrary, it is evidently the state of her politics, the 
revolutionary condition which has so long prevailed, which influ- 
In order not to digress, I will avoid all attempt at 
and is not the New York 


ences her art. 
describing the state of Russia’s politics ; 
Herald sufficiently minute in its details ; will it not suffice to state 
in this connection that matters, social as well as official, have 
reached the point of culmination; that the most éxtravagant 
means are employed in bringing about any amelioration or re- 
form ; and that assassination and arson are important factors in 
the execution of the Nihilist programme? And if amid the sur- 
roundings of this political witches sabbath, the delicate flower of 
art may still find a haven in which chance or Providence shall 
protect it from the annihilatory storms of revolution, is it aston- 
ishing that even this blossom must exchange its innocent petals 
of white for others of a blood-red color? To break! To break is 
the universal watchword ; to bend is no longer possible! Estab- 
lished customs must be definitely broken off, and music has 
faithfully kept pace under the new banner, for much of the old- 
accustomed is not to be found in Russian music. It, too, has a 
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red color—blood red! Its melody is eccentric and extravagant, 
its rhythm is turbulent, and its harmony has indeed out-Wag- 
nered Wagner and out-lustred Liszt ! 

But since rau Musica must always remain a beauteous dame, 
however she may be changed by conflicting circumstances ; since, 
viewed seriously, she can never deny her celestial origin, all this 
tumult and agitation did not succeed in robbing her of her beauty, 
and when and wherever she appears to us in her Russian garb, 
she exacts our respect and admiration, 

Rimski-Korsakoff, Borodin, Ceesar Cui, Liadow, Mussirski and 
Dargoniijski* have furnished pianoforte music which found ac- 
ceptance before a high tribunal. Liszt, who became enthusiastic 
over the ‘‘ Paraphrase on an Obligato Theme,” by four of the above 
composers—termed them simply ‘‘ Wizards in counterpoint ea 
and himself arranged and published for concert performance a 
Tarantelle with continuous organ point by Dargoniijski. Three 
compositions by Casar Cui (nocturne, scherzo and polka) are 
Of the last it might be said, from its 


genuine cabinet sketches. 
Lia- 


conciseness, that ‘‘ to shoot sparrows he employs cannon.” 
dow’s Birulki (two sets) are strings of pearls, of which each one 
seems prettier than the other, all of them being comparatively 
easy to play.} 

To be sure, these works would hardly serve as models for the 
study of the rudiments of thorough-bass, consecutive fifths and oc- 
taves flourish extensively, nor do these gentlemen remain con- 
stant for a long time to their tonic and dominant, but, if possible, 


they even begin ‘‘ somewhere else; but my fair American read- 
ers have enjoyed the instruction of such excellent teachers, that, 
after the first strangeness has been overcome, they will compre- 
hend fully and reach the same conclusion. 


CONSTANTIN STERNBERG, 


The Music of the Passion Play. 
HE “ Passion Play ”’ is an Oratorio in which the solo- 

7 ists and chorus appear in proper costume amid consistent 
scenic surroundings, instead of in the regulation swallow-tail coat 
and evening dress of a concert stage. The costumes are studiously 
made to conform with the times and surroundings presented, and 
the scenes are accurately reproduced to agree with the results of the 
most scholarly researches, and are taken from actual observation 
on the spot 

The chorus music was brought from Asia Minor and Syria by 
me. I heard it in the cloisters and monasteries during my travels 
of five years and a half 

It has been arranged in a most artistic manner by Mr. Oscar 
Weil. 
progresses, he uses more developed music. 
entr'acte music, which are original with him, he has exhibited a 


He begins with early Syriac intervals, and, as the Passion 
In the overture and 


marvelous conception of the ideas I brought over, and must be 
credited with a good deal of what is musically valuable in the 
** Passion.” 

he dance and music rendered in the Salomi dance for the head 
of John the Baptist, are the same as those performed at this 
day the of dedicated to that 
This dance is accompanied by cymbals and harps on the stage, 


in cloisters the Orient, Saint. 
without other orchestral accompaniment. 

The orchestra will be invisible, being under the stage, and will 
consist of forty to fifty performers, among the best in the city. 
The chorus numbers about eighty members, who can sing their 
choruses have all been 


notice, as the 


he organ will be placed under the stage, 


music at a moment's 
thoroughly rehearsed 
and is being built by L. U. Stuart. 

There is no solo-singing except occasional solo parts in the 
but my chief characters do not sing. I heard Gounod’s 


sung here some time ago, and I felt shocked at 


chorus; 
** Redemption ” 
the bad of a 
gloves, watch and chain, and patent-leather shoes, expressing his 


taste Redeemer in a swallow-tailed coat, with kid 
divine sentiments in song, and the still worse taste of newspapers 
in indorsing this exhibition, SALMI Morse, 


....Eugene d’Albert, since his name first appeared on 
has continually advanced in 


ago, 


London programmes some time 
public estimation, until now he has been appointed court-pianist 
to the Grand Duke of Weimar. 


of young D' Albert 


Herr Richter is a great admirer 
<- 
The citizens of Genoa, in Italy, have affixed at the house 
in which their illustrious fellow-citizen, Paganini, was born, a 
marble tablet, bearing the following inscription: ‘‘ High honor 
was bestowed on this modest mansion, in which, on the 27th of 
October, 1782, Nicolo Paganini, the unsurpassed master of the 
divine art, was born to the glory of Genoa and to the ecstasy of 
the world.” 
_ 
...Hofkapellmeister (Conductor to the Court) Edward 
Lassen, on the 6th inst., celebrated in Weimar, the twenty-fifth 
the court 


anniversary of his position at opera. 


the occasion a festival-concert was given, at which a new sym- 


phony of the highly esteemed conductor and a new orchestral | 


work by Franz Liszt, expressly written for this concert,) were per- 


formed. 


* It might, perhaps, be 
some other vocation besides that of music 


pursues 
Borodin. professor of chemistry at the St. Peters- 


professor on fortifications ; 
burg U niversity ; 
Liadow, director of the 
a misanthrope 


rank; 
man, 
t He wrote a three-page letter to the Leipsiger Signal of 1878 or 1879 in re- 


gard to this composition 


and, it is said 


$ Rubinsteir of them 


nand T’schaikowski are not omitted without a purpose 


a ater 


In honor of | 


i 
of interest to state, that each of these composers 
Cesar Cui is colonel and 


RKimski-Korsakoff 1s a member of the judiciary and of high 
ballet; and Tocharkowsky, a very wealthy | 


Misfortunes of Musicians. 


“ To some kind of men their graces serve them but as enemies— 
Oh, what a world is this, when what is comely envenoms him that bears it 


ONCERNING the misfortunes of musicians, it 


Imagine, therefore, 


may be truly said their name is legion. 
the difficulty of presenting such a theme otherwise than as a 
miserere, 

Superadded to the liabilities of the ills that all flesh is heir to, 
is an organization more keenly sensitive to the ‘‘ briars of this 
working-day world” than that of his sublunary fellow-creature 
—for the true artist never claims affinity with one ‘‘ of the earth, 
earthy.” 

No less distinguished an authority than the courtly Addison 
gravely comments upon a musician of his day, as follows: ‘‘I 
am told that the misfortunes which he has met with in this world 
are chiefly owing to his great application to music.” 

The virtuoso in question, by dint of almost superhuman effort, 
had succeeded in obtaining the proud distinction of being the 
best ‘‘ whistler” in Europe. His enthusiasm knew no bounds, 
Like his illustrious predecessor, Palissy, the potter, he seems to 
have sacrificed even his household furniture to the divine art, 
with no moral compunctions whatever, but to have rather exalted 
in the domestic iconoclasm. None of the various homely imple- 
ments escaped a trial of his skill. It was now the case-knives 
that were trilled upon; then, the inoffensive poker and tongs that 
were made to harmonize ; now the frying-pan that simulated the 
bass-viol ; then the gridiron, sacrilegiously enlarged by the addi- 
tion of two bars “‘ to give it greater compass.” 

In fact, his musical zeal was only commensurate with his ver- 
satility, and, in consequence, the man literally ruined mind, body 
and fortune in the vain endeavor to persuade his more matter-of- 
fact neighbors that there is music in everything. 

The moral of which is self-evident. 

There are musicians and musicians. 
grinder to the jews-harp proficient, lie, undoubtedly, grades of 
These grades multiply alarmingly all the way up 
One misfortune, however, is 


From the penny organ- 


distinction. 
to the most classical interpreter. 
common to the guild. It is Penury. 

And in direct ratio to a man’s supreme devotion and ‘‘ great ap- 
plication to music,” does penury assert itself in the most incon- 
sistent manner. 

In the long array of illustrious names, to say nothieg of the 
“‘army of drudges,” how many have been fortunate enough to 
amass a fortune sufficient for the presentation of their idolized 
tone-creations without the aid and influence of aristocratic favor ? 
“scoffingly exclaims a frowning world, as 


” 


** Only a musician ! 
he passes by—passes by with the flattering unction in his soul that 
he is as far removed from the vulgar throng as the eagle in his 
flight is above the barnyard fowl—and the unrecognized genius 
burns and glows in his bosom (by strange anomaly all the more 
fiercely if the fire be small), until his soul becomes a little sanctu- 
ary Of its own, as isolated in sympathy from the sordid pollution 
of the money-grasper as the Angel Gabriel from the Prince of 
Darkness. 

The world, however, sees only the air distrait, the conscious 
mien, the unkempt locks, the threadbare garments, the eye in fine 
frenzy rolling, and it smiles at the simplicity existing in sacrifice 
to an art that is so ideal and a dignity so blissful in its self-im- 
posed martyrdom. 

What though the weary round of teaching must be perpetually 
traversed to eke cut a bare existence? What though clumsy fin- 
gers and duller brains rack his sensitive nerves beyond endurance 
in their herculean efforts to acquire the mere alphabet of his art? 

Verily, the gods grant compensation to mortals. 

In the midst of these discordant elements, are we not assured 
that he listens perpetually to harmonies in his own inspired brain, 
more celestial than mortal pen is able to reproduce ? 

Away, therefore, with chill penury’s power to cast down or dis- 
may, though the bowels of physical need yearn never so ardently 
for the bread and meat of this mundane sphere, which alone can 
satisfy these insatiable cravings of the unpoetic inner man. 

To lay bare secret, human foibles is nothing less than cruel 
The second great misfortune which demands con- 
It 


vivisection. 
sideration must be approached Adagio, econ molto expressione. 
is susceptibility. 

Down deep in the heart of every musician, carefully concealed 
from mortal eye, lies the incubus of susceptibility, his gall of bit- 
terness—the thorns and thistles rankling and chaning the quiver- 
ing proud flesh. 

I. Susceptibility to inappreciation ? 

pp. Yes. 

2. Susceptibility to adverse criticism ? 

Ppp. Yes. 

3. Susceptibility to the fair sex ? 

Pppp. Yes. 

(As the limits of this paper preclude transgression upon the in- 
| teresting finale of this trio, it shall receive especial attention 
| hereafter; being a theme of great delicacy, it is hoped the 
indicated marks will not pass unheeded.) 

To pardon and ignore inappreciation demands the serenity of 
an angel from paradise ; to calmly endure the shafts of adverse 
| criticism requires the conscious dignity of Jupiter Olympus. 

Musicians are mortal, and misfortunes are not faults. 

There may be consolation in the fact that the giants in art have, 
without exception, been subjected to these poisonous arrows, and 
that reward comes after dissolution in the immortality of reputa- 
tion! It is difficult ‘‘ to labor and to wait.” 

Even a royal Wagner’s sea of life has not been too pacific, and 





| the overwhelming conceptions he has flung to the breeze with so 





dauntless and prodigal a sail, are still looked upon with suspicion, 
so loath are the timid shore-clingers to accept the spirit of dis- 
covery that animates the breast of bolder mariners, and to ac- 
knowledge their startling progress to be scintillations of inspira- 
tion. 

But why dwell upon a theme so distressing? Certainly there 
are grand major chords ready to be struck with force and clear- 
ness, which will re-echo with so much resonance that these little 
minor tunes must be lost to hearing, and every musician, small 
and great, will form one vast harmonious choir, singing for ever- 
more /udilate, instead of A’yrie eletson. 

With this noble climax, the writer sped himself away to re- 
hearse his written thoughts to, and for the edification of, one of 
his rarely-gifted musical friends, who frigidly remarked : 

“*You have failed to mention the one greatest misfortune of 
all.” 

‘* Pray, what is that?” 

‘The want of common sense,” was the cynical reply. 

Which goes to prove the superiority of actual knowledge over 
the most sublime assurance of ignorance. VICTOR. 


ORCAN NOTES. 


Mr. Penfield, the organist of St. George’s Church, 
Stuyvesant square, will begin his second series of recitals to-mor- 
row (Thursday). ‘They are free to all, and should appeal to those 
who take an interest in the organ and its literature. 

** 

The Cathedral of Breda, Holland, is to have a large 
new organ, which is being built by Ch. Anneesseno-Mennier, of 
Grammont. It will have three stops of 32 feet, which is a state- 
ment sufficiently significant to organists. Nowadays organs are 
something more than mere huge whistle boxes, for, like the piano, 
they have had the thought and skill of real artists brought to bear 
upon them. The voicing of reed stops has been brought to a 
high state of perfection by the better class of organ builders, 
while the action of the instrument has undergone elaborate 
changes within the past few years. From the old German organ 
without couplers to the modern instrument is a distance that can- 


not easily be measured. * 
*” * 


On next Monday, the 22d, Frederick Archer will 
begin, at Chickering Hall, a second series of organ recitals, to be 
given on every Monday afternoon. There are to be six, and they 
extend up to February 26. According to announcement, others 
will follow this series, extending throughout the entire season. 
At these recitals vocalists will also appear, besides performers on 
The artists engaged for the first concert are 








various instruments. 
Miss Henrietta Beebe and Mrs. Helen Norman, vocalists, and 
Mme. Madeline Schiller, pianist. 

+ * 

Organs for private residences have become numer- 
ous lately both in England and in this country. Mr. Ross Winans, 
of Baltimore, has not only had a large organ placed in his house, 
but has taken a good deal of interest in the instrument, a fact 
shown by the experiments he made some time ago with regard to 
the working of stops, &c. Odell Brothers have also recently 
placed a large organ in Mr. Belden’s house on Fifth avenue, and 
others could be mentioned if there were any necessity for it. The 
fact is patent enough that chamber organs are on the increase, and 
it must be confessed that a monied man could scarcely employ a 
part of his wealth in a better direction. There is no end of enter- 
tainment to be drawn from an organ by those who possess even 
only limited execution onthe instrument. May their number great- 
ly increase ! * 

% 

James Higgs, in referring to organ arrangements, 
makes some excellent remarks in a letter recently published in the 
Musical Standard. He believes with some reason that the ar- 
rangement of pure vocal music for solo performance on the organ 
is among the least attractive and successful of organ arrange- 
ments. This assertion will be readily admitted by those who 
are capable of playing something more than reed-organ pieces on 
the pipe organ. Here and there a well-arranged chorus produces 
a good effect, such as ‘‘ Fixed in his everlasting seat,” from 
Handel's ‘‘ Samson ;” ‘‘Sing unto God,” from ‘‘ Judas Macca- 
beus,” &c. It is, however, safe to say that most vocal music 
played upon the organ is thin and weak. Mr. Higgs further re- 
marks that the comparison of an engraving and painting with a 
musical arrangement and its original seems just. Furthermore, 
just as an engraving is rather suggestive than fully satisfying, es- 
pecially to those who know the charm of color and tint in the 
original picture, so an arranger of orchestral music for the organ 
should be content if he is able to recall vividly to the minds of 
those who know the original work those treasured beauties of the 
score which may be slumbering in their memories. There is no 
doubt that many works have been arranged for the organ that 
might well have been left untouched, for the organ has a large 
literature of its own, much of which is seldom heard. 








....The young violin-virtuosa, Miss Teresina Tua, has 
lately been concertizing in Leipsic, Hanover, Lubeck, and at the 
Hamburg Thalia Theater. In spite of the fact that Mme. Etelka 
Gerster and the celebrated violinist, Sarasate, gave concerts at 
Hamburg on the same evening, the theatre was filled to overflow- 
ing. In consequence of the unparalleled success of the young 
lady and the growing enthusiasm that is manifested wherever she 
plays, Mr. Pollini has offered to Manager Fischhof the sum of 
13,500 marks for three concerts to be played by Miss Tua at the 
Altona Stadttheater. 
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PERFORMANCES. 


Steinway Hall Popular Matinee. 


HE second of the Steinway Hall Popular Mati- 

nees, in deference to Mr. Josefly’s second concert, was 

given Wednesday afternoon, instead of Thursday, the day for the 
remaining three matinees. 

Financially, this second concert was not an improvement on 
the first, which is sufficiently accounted for by the severe state 
of the weather. Artistically, however, it far excelled its prede- 
cessor. Not that Mr. Theodore Thomas and his orchestra could 
have outdone themselves on this occasion, for they left little or 
nothing to be desired in the first matinee, but the difference lay 
in the soloists, who, three in number, were all of the highest 
merit. 

Mrs, Helen M. Ames has a fine soprano voice of considerable 
compass, though not of large volume, and she has a good method. 
Her singing of Liszt’s ‘‘ Loreley” was very enjoyable indeed, and 
her rendering of an aria from Handel’s ‘‘ Ezio” would also have 
pleased us if it had not been a little dry. 

Mr. Edmund Neupert, the Norwegian pianist, is a man and a 
player far different from the class usually met with. His musical 
intellect is very broad and at the same time refined, enabling him 
to give forcible and original conception to his interpretations. 
His tone is noble, voluminous, of great carrying capacity and em- 
braces every shade from /ortissimo to pianissimo, His touch is 
peculiar but very agreeable, and gives the listener the sense of con- 
fidence as to the player’s entire control of the instrument. The 
latter feeling is augmented by the manifestations of Mr. Neu- 
pert’s remarkably well and evenly developed technique. His ren- 
dering of Grieg’s beautiful A-minor concerto, a composition dedi- 
cated to the player, was therefore not only highly interesting and 
impressive, but altogether a performance worthy of the most gen- 
erous praise, and the public indorsed this opinion by emphatic ap- 
plause 

Another remarkable musical event was the début of the young 
violinist, John F. Rhodes, of Philadelphia, to whom we re- 
fer at greater length in the criticism of the Brooklyn Philhar- 
Mr. Rhodes played Ernst’s difficult but trashy 
‘* Othello” Fantasie with artistic fire, marvelous technique, purity 
of intonation and remarkably fine tone, the latter quality in spite 
Mr. Rhodes 
also earned unstinted and deserved approval of the audience. 


monic Concert. 


of the fact that his instrument is a rather poor one. 


The orchestra gave Mendelssohn's ‘‘ Fingal’s Cave” Overture, 
Beethoven's first Symphony in C, the charming ballet music ‘‘ Sy]l- 
via,” by Délibes, and the orchestral accompaniments to the above 
mentioned solos in a manner worthy of its and the conductor's 


fame. 
_— a a 


Second Joseffy Concert. 
M*. RAFAEL JOSEFFY’S second subscription 
concert drew to Steinway Hall, on Thursday night, a large 
The programme offered was of 


aud highly fashionable audience. 
an excellent and interesting nature throughout, and the performance 
of each single number might deservedly be criticised as just so 
many perfect renderings as there were numbers on the programme. 

The concert opened with Beethoven’s undeniably best overture, 
that to ‘‘Coriolanus,” which was magnificently played by the 
Thomas Orchestra. Thereupon, Mr. Joseffy repeated the pheno- 
menal success which he reaped three seasons ago, when he made his 
début before a New York audience with Chopin’s E Minor Con- 
certo. To say that he plays this lovely tone-poem beautifully be- 
yond comparison, is but stating the naked truth ; but it also can- 
not be denied that a too frequent use of a pianissimo of such 
subtlety that even the softest possible accompaniment of the or- 
chestra made the soloist inaudible to the greater part of the public, 
must have marred somewhat the enjoyment of those who did not 
sit in close proximity to the pianoforte. The ‘‘ Introduction and 
Finale,” from Wagner's ‘‘ Tristan and Isolde,” also finely rendered 
by the orchestra, ended the first part of the programme. 

The second half opened with Mr. Rafael Joseffy’s so-called 
“concerto in one movement,” a manuscript work of the pianist 
which we hope, for his sake, he will not put on any programme 
again. We look upon this whole rhapsodical conglomeration of 
musical phrases, such as necessarily skate on the brain of a 
player of Joseffy’s long and vast experience and which are loosely 
put together without any regard to primary laws of harmony and 
construction, as one of the practical jokes for the perpetration of 
which the eminent pianist is noted among his numerous personal 
friends. If such be actually the case, he succeeded admirably, 
for all the New York professional fraternity, including the ‘‘ chief 
critic” (?), took the thing in earnest, and without exception emp- 
tied the violence of their wrath on the head of the little joker. 
Of course Joseffy played this enormously difficult composition as 
only he can play it, and the orchestra, which is not treated as ef- 
fectively as in Joseffy’s ‘‘ Scherzo,” accompanied well. 

The most enjoyable part of the programme were Mr. Joseffy’s 
well-chosen solo numbers, containing a new melody in E flat of 
his own, which, if not very original, is very beautiful and well car- 
ried out. Also his arrangement of the ‘‘ Pizzicati,” from Delibes 
orchestral ballet ‘‘ Sylvia,” was an elegant performance. Perfectly 
astonishing to us was the breadth and nobility of tone that Joseffy 
developed in his rendering of Tausig’s difficult arrangement of 
Bach’s D minor organ, Toccata and fugue, which was throughout 
played with majestic severity. Schumann’s ‘* Vogel als Prophet” 
and Carl Heyman’s ‘“‘ Elfenspiel ” were charmingly given and 
elicited even more than any of the other numbers a deserved out- 
burst of enthusiasm. Liszt orchestral arrangement of Schubert’s 





‘* Reitermarsch,” for pianoforte for four hands, ended the concert 


satisfactorily. 
as aeceminiie 


The Symphony Society. 
HE third public rehearsal of the Symphony Society 
took place at the Academy of Music on Friday afternoon, the 


Mme. Albani was to have sung, but the steamship Pa- 
Iier place was 


12th inst. 
vonia did not arrive until late on Friday evening. 
kindly taken by Miss Thursby, who sang an aria from Mozart’s ‘‘ Fi- 
garo,” ‘‘ With verdure clad,” from Haydn’s ‘* Creation” (which 
was one of the pieces Mme. Albani was to have sung), and Bizet’s 
‘* La Tarentella,” the last selection being encored. The announce- 
ment was made at the end of the programme that Mme. Albani 
had arrived, and the news was received with great applause. 

On the following Saturday evening the regular concert was 
given before a large audience. Mme. Albani appeared as an- 
nounced; which must be placed to her credit, seeing that she 
might, with some show of reason, have excused herself on account 
of the late arrival of the steamer and the little time she had had 
to recuperate from the tempestuous voyage. Under these condi- 
tions it would be manifestly unfair to criticise her singing without 
making due allowance for her. This being premised, it may be 
said that she displayed a refined style and consummate art, but a 
lack of soulfelt expression. ‘This is the whole in a nutshell. Per- 
haps here and there the conscientious musician would accuse her 
of a tendency to exaggerate certain passages, especially in ‘‘ With 
verdure clad,” where the well-worn effects of ppp and varied tempo 
are of doubtful application. Otherwise her interpretation of this 
favorite sacred aria was thoroughly refined, and in every way 
exhibited a highly cultivated style. The ‘‘ Casta Diva” was not 
given with as great success as the ‘‘ Creation” selections, but the 
two German songs (one by Rubinstein, ‘‘ Es blinkt der Thau;” 
the other by Brahms, his ‘* Wiegenlied,”’) exhibited Mme. 
Albani in a most favorable light, and had to be followed by the 
Scotch song, ‘‘ Robin Adair,” as an encore, the accompaniment 
of which was poorly played. Altogether, it may be said that 
Mme. Albani is a great artiste in the limited sense of the term, but 


so far as heard on Saturday night, she appears to lack the sacr¢ 


feu necessary to enable her to claim the highest position as a 
singer in the realm of art. We do not care to call special atten- 
tion to the rather worn and sometimes a trifle false tones heard in 
one or two of her selections, because these may have resulted and 
no doubt did result from the fatigue consequent on her long ocean 
trip. Suffice it to say, that they were noticeable now and then. 
Too much stress cannot be laid upon the fact of her appearing at 
all under the conditions, and on this account, the hearty reception 
accorded her by the audience was as deserved as it was real. No 
doubt when she is heard in opera in the spring, she will exhibit 
her powers at the very best, and the judgment herein recorded is 
given with due respect for the high position she holds abroad. It 
was evident that many were among the audience who had heard 
her when she sang here a few years ago. Her début was not 
allowed to pass without the usual floral offerings being tended 
her—a pleasant occurrence for both singer and audience. 

Of the instrumental selections performed by the orchestra under 
the direction of Dr. Damrosch not much need be said. Beethoven's 
** Coriolanus ” overture was carefully played, albeit lacking in vigor. 
Schumann’s Symphony in D minor, No. 4, was given with 
excellent effect, and showed the orchestra to the best advantage. 
Schubert's ‘* Trauer-Marsch,” orchestrated by Liszt, was also 
interpreted in good style, and really produced a deep impression 
upon those in the audience, who are able to appreciate something 
Wagner’s Vorspiel 

Its performance 


higher than mere skillful solo exhibitions. 

to ‘‘ Die Meistersinger”’ closed the concert. 
was not characterized by that breadth and virility required to 
It was mechanically well played, 


bring out its noble qualities. 
but many points with regard to accent and shading were missed. 
The wood-wind, however, executed sume of the passages assigned 
them with such neatness as to merit a special word of praise. 
The concert was certainly an interesting one. 

_ eo 


The Thursby Concerts. 

HE fourth concert of Miss Emma Thursby’s 
Grand Historical Concert Cyclus was given in Chickering 

Hall on last Thursday evening, the 11th inst. In place of Mr. 
Toedt, appeared Miss Winant, who gave Cowen’s ‘‘ The better 
land” and Adam’s ‘‘Chant de Noel,” the latter being encored. 
Miss Winant is now well,known to and has become somewhat of a 
favorite with the musical public. She has by nature a voice of ex- 
cellent quality and does not lack expression, but her style is some- 
what sluggish and heavy. Aside from this she never fails to please 
her audiences and to make a good impression. It was so at the 
concert under discussion. Miss Thursby was in better voice than 
at any of the other concerts, and gave as selections the ‘‘ Caro 
nome” from ‘‘ Rigoletto,” Abt’s ‘‘ Embarrassment,” a Chopin 
mazurka (arranged for voice by Mme. Viardot-Garcia), Proch’s 
“Variations di Bravoura,” and ‘‘The Light from Heaven,” 
melody, by effectively arranged by 
Albert J. Holden, for violin obligato and 
harp. The part for the latter instrument was played by 
Mr. Strakosch on the piano, while Mr. Holden himself 
undertook to render the organ part. In this selection Miss 
Thursby was quite successful, a word of praise also being due to 
her trio of accompanists. The piece should become popular in 
its present guise. Proch’s variations were brilliantly given, and 
the ‘‘ Mazurka” also was interpreted with grace. The ‘‘ Sere- 
nade,” by Theo. Liebe, is a nicely written and melodious work. It 
is a trio for violin, violoncello and piano, the first-named instru- 
ment being played by Mme. Therese Liebe, the 'cello by the com- 


Gounod, 
organ, 


a sacred 
voice, 





poser, and the piano by Mile. Marie Heimlicher. The latter played 
two piano solos : a ‘‘ Nocturne” by Moszkowski, and a brilliant 
and effective ‘‘ Frihlingslied ” by Huber. She was encored after the 
latter piece. It must be said that when her talent has had time to 
ripen, she will become a most acceptable artist. A word of praise 
is due Mme. Therese Liebe for her rendering of Vieuxtemps’ 
‘* Reverie” for violin, as also for Theo. Liebe’s performance of 
Popper’s ‘‘ Gavotte” for violoncello. Mr. Holst-Hansen sang 
with fair effect an air from Boiéldeu’s ‘‘ Jean de Paris,” and the 
** Drinking Song ” from ‘‘ Marta.” 

The fifth and last concert of Miss Thursby’s ‘‘ Historical Con- 
cert Cyclus” took place on Saturday afternoon. Miss Thursby 
was assisted by Emily Winant, Mme. Therese Liebe, the vio- 
liniste ; Marie Heimlicher, Theodore Liebe and Holst-Hansen. 
The programme was as interesting as the others, and pleased 
those who formed the audience. Miss Winant was well received, 
and shared the honors of the concert with Miss Thursby. As 
usual, Maurice Strakosch accompanied. 


> — 


The Brooklyn Philharmonic Society. 

HE fourth concert of the above organization was 
given Saturday night at the Brooklyn Academy of Music, which 

was densely crowded in spite of the bad weather. The courage- 
ous crowd that had faced sleet and rain to enjoy the concert was 
rewarded by hearing a perfect performance of a fine programme. 
Schubert’s Symphony in C, the symphony ‘‘of the heavenly 
length,” as Schumann has so appropriately called it. was beauti- 
fully rendered by the Philharmonic Orchestra, under Mr. Theo- 
Herr Franz Remmertz gave the great baritone 
** Ruins of Athens,” with 


dore Thomas. 
Recitative and 
magnificent effect, as he was in unusually good voice and spirits. 
Then came the young violinist, John F. Rhodes, a native of Phila- 
delphia, and pupil of the Leipsic Conservatory, who played Max 
Bruch’s G minor Violin Concerto with well-deserved success. His 
bowing and left hand are remarkably well cultivated, the intona- 


Aria from Beethoven’s 


tion, even in very difficult passages, is pure, and the tone is broad 
and noble, in spite of the player’s poor instrument ; but in sus- 
tained notes there is a certain unsteadiness which is much to be 
regretted. Above all, however, it must be mentioned that the 
young artist plays with an unusual amount of musical understand- 
ing and inspiration. 

The closing number of the programme was “‘ Ride of the Wal- 
kyries,”” Wotan’s ‘‘ Farewell to Briinnhilde” and ‘‘ Magic Fire 
Scene,” in which fragment from Wagner's ‘‘ Walkiire,” both Mr. 
Remmertz and the orchestra covered themselves with laurels. 


Sa 
The Standard Quartet Club. 
HE second concert of the fifth season the 


Standard Quartet Club was given in Steck Hall, on Tues- 
The artists were Hermann Brandt, first 


of 


day evening, January 9. 
violin; Max Schwartz, second violin; George Matzka, viola, and 
Fred. Bergner, violoncello. They were kindly assisted at the 
piano by Ferdinand Von Inten. The programme consisted of but 
three numbers of Beethoven's string quartette, in F major, op. 18, 
No. 1; Schumann's in F major, 80, and Mozart's 
Quartet in G Major, No. 19 (Serenata). 

The playing of the club erred on the side of vigor rather than 
delicacy, and although the execution of the performers was in the 
main admirable, there was that lack of refinement and harmony 
between them so necessary for the perfect rendering of chamber 
The Beethoven Quartet suffered somewhat on account of 


Trio op. 


music. 
a certain roughness in the exsemdle, which here and there stood 
The Adagio was freer from this fault than any 
best satisfied cultivated 
The Mozart 


out prominently. 
other movement, and on this account 
listeners. The Scherzo was also well played. 
Quartet received a careful interpretation, albeit it lacked beauty 
and elegance of phrasing. The Andante (Romanza) calls for a 
certain tenderness of expression and charming simplicity of style, 
which were not sufficiently apparent in the performance under 
notice. 

Schumann’s ‘‘ Trio” was decidedly the feature of the concert. 
The successful movements were the second and third, as they are 
Both these movements were 
Mr. Inten handles the 


also the finest parts of the work. 
well played, and with excellent effect. 
piano skillfully, and exhibits a clean and by no means limited 
technique ; but his playing leaves the hearer unmoved. He is 
more of a mechanical than expressive player, and seems to 
lack innate musical feeling. His touch is elastic, and he is free 
from the propensity to pound ; yet, with all his excellent qualities 
as a virtuoso, he fails to impress or move those who listen to him. 
The concert was really interesting, and kept the rather large audi- 
ence in their seats until the final note had been executed. 
ere 


The German Liederkranz. 
NOTHER of the pleasant sociable evenings (Gesel- 
liger Abend) of this excellent society took place last Saturday, 
January 13, and added tothe number of many delightful gatherings 
in which such artists as Wilhelmj, Joseffy, Rummel, Remenyi, 
Candidus, and many others of like fame, have participated. 
The president, Mr. William Steinway, alluded in a very able 
speech, to the occasion, and, in the name of the German 
Liederkranz, greeted their honored guests, the Germania of 
Brooklyn, and the New York German Verein, the veteran society 
of Germans in this city. Through Mr. William Steinway’s per- 
sonal endeavors, the following musical treat was offered to the 
immense audience of gentlemen which filled the hall to its utmost 
limit. 
Allard’s duet for two violins, which was brilliantly performed 
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by Mr. Edward Mollenhauer and his talented son, Willie 
Theodorus. 

Mr. Schlesinger, German Consul resident in Boston, proved by 
his excellent rendering of Schumann's ‘‘ Two Grenadiers” that 
not only had diplomatic notes occupied his attention, and he so 
made his mark that he was forced to—ismarck. 

rhe distinguished pianist, E. Neupert, gave a most effective 
and brilliant rendering of Bendel’s (Neupert’s?) fantasia on 
** L’Africaine.” A ‘‘tiger” forced him to respond 
with a charming ¢tude of his own composition to the demand for 
an encore. Mr. Max Heinrich’s finished and artistic rendering 
of Schubert’s ‘‘ Liebesbotschaft” and ‘‘ Aufenthalt” was one of 
the gems of the entertainment, and he was honored with a double 


Teutonic 


encore 
The excellent singing of the Liederkranz, and Mr. Pollack’s 
clever flute playing, were much applauded, 

After a very humorous performance by Mr. Felix Kramer, and 
the customary ‘‘ Salamander,” with its old crescendo-Rossini-like 
crescendo, the gifted American violinist, Mr. J. H. Rhodes, ar- 
riving from a brilliant success at the Brooklyn Philharmonic, so 
delighted the audience by his masterly performance of the Ernst 
“Othello” fantasia that a response to the deafening applause was 


inevitable NEKCLUDI, 


agncagaieti hemor 
“Virginia” at the Bijou. 

HARMING rustics metamorphosed into fashion- 
able ladies through the incursions of a railroad and the 
magic influence of a mysterious personage from Hades are the 
theme of ‘‘ Virginia,” but the mazes of the plot are more intricate 
than integral calculus, and what it all means is something that no 
been able to find out. The libretto might be 
mildly termed atrocious, in the light of several puns of musty 


one to date has 
flavor sprinkled through it ; but there are also songs and choruses 
of merit in which the lines flow smoothly and are wedded to the 
music. The originality of the score is not its most striking char- 
acteristic. Here and there are pleasing melodies that grow in favor 
with nightly repetition, among which may be classed Digby 
Bell's song with the pathetic title, ‘‘ Which My Sallie Didn't Love 
Me True.” The navvies, marking time with picks, have a chorus 
with a jolly good swing to it, and the ‘‘ Chorus of Younger Sons,” 
by pretty girls in swell attire, transfixes the frontrows. John How- 
son adds another remarkable make-up to his gallery of portraits in 
which Oscar Wilde and Talmage are conspicuous by impersonat- 
ing a popular conjurer with striking fidelity. Howson is a 
comedian of no mean order of merit, and he mixes those rustic 
beauties up in delightful confusion. Miss Couch, a débutante, is 
apparently overweighted in the title-role with her light soprano 
diffident Laura Joyce’s endeavor to ade- 
quately portray the charms of J/rs. Cowslip is so earnest that it 


voice and manner. 
would be perhaps ungracious to say that she overdoes the part ; 
and the Misses Weathersby, Reynolds, Guthrie and Howard look 
so captivating in their dashing toilets that only Richard Can't 
Write would have the heart to criticise their singing and acting. 
Messrs. Stephens and Solomon have not, it is true, composed an 
opera that will displace ‘‘ lolanthe,” but it has sufficient popular 
strength to insure a run, provided a prima donna is given the 
leading role. It is handsomely set and costumed, and the chorus 
of photographers, with Sarony leading, is alone, as the boys say, 
worth the price of admission. 


se —--— 


The Casino. 
HE second popular concert given on Sunday night 
at the Casino was very successful, although not quite so much 


of a success as the first one of the series. 


‘The orchestra, under 
Mr. Rudolph Aronson, was very satisfactory in the following 
numbers ; Overture, ‘* William Tell,” ‘* Fakeltanz,"” Meyerbeer ; 
“Swedish Wedding March,” Soedermann, &c. A new waltz, by 
Strauss, ‘* Myrthenbliithen,” was also well played, but the com- 


position is one of the weakest we ever heard from the pen of the 


great waltz-king. In the ‘‘ Orpheus” overture by Offenbach, 
the concert-meister, Mr. August Roebellen, played the well-known 
violin solo so finely that he was loudly applauded. 

Ihe 
Juch, 


Shadow 


soluists were the celebrated prima donna, Miss Emma 


who gave an aria from Mozart's 


** Don Giovanni,” and the 
Dance from Meyerbeer’s ** Donorah,” with fine voice 


Mme. Zelda 


Seguin also sang well and earned deserved applause with ‘‘ Le 


and in excellent style, receiving hearty recalls, 


parlate d'amor from 


Gounod’s ** Faust,” and an aria from 


Mozart’s ‘' Nozze di ligaro The excellent young Hungarian 
pianiste, Miss Ilonka von Kavasz, played one of Liszt's Hungarian 
rhapsodies with national fire and a brilliant execution. The only 
unsatisfactory soloist was Signor lerugini, who was continually at 
variance with the orchestra's pitch. Mr. Max Maretzek, whose 
charming polka, *' Tip Top,” was played, conducted the orches- 
tral accompaniments with elegance and precision. 
> é 
Grand Conservatory of Music. 

A‘ interesting entertainment (the ninetieth) was 

given at the Grand Conservatory of Music, on West Twenty- 
third street, on Saturday afternoon. ‘There were only two per- 
W. Morgan and Nahan Franko, Mr. Morgan's 
organ selections were Bach's great prelude in B minor, with pedal 
** Melody” Saint-Saéns, Guilmant’s 


formers—G. 


obligato, a for organ by 


‘*Marche Religieuse,”’ the ‘‘Allegretto” from Mendelssohn's 
fourth organ sonata, and Suppe’s overture to the ‘‘ Poet and 
He was most successful in the overture and Guilmant’s 
march, both of which were effectively rendered. The prelude of 


The alle- 


gretto by Mendelssohn received a careful and intelligent interpre- 


Peasant.” 


Bach was weak, as well as the Saint-Saéns’ melody. 





tation. The violin playing of Mr. Franko was, on the whole, ex- 
cellent. The Svendsen ‘‘ Romance” is a charming work, and 
was given with much refinement and expression. Wieniawski’s 
‘* Mazurka” was very effectively performed, as was also Sarasate’s 
fantasie on ‘‘ Mignon,” the latter piece pleasing the audience. 
Mr. Franko’s ‘‘Song Without Words” is a graceful composition. 
The composer interpreted it with the necessary elegance. Carl 
A. Doppler made a good accompanist, but the piano was unfor- 
tunately out of tune. It may be said of the organ, that it is an 
instrument well adapted for practice. It has two manuals and a 
pedal compass of twooctaves. There are four stops on the great 
organ: open diapason, melodia and keraulophon, all of 8 feet, 
and a flute harmonique, 4 feet. The swell manual has a stop di- 
apason (divided) and gamba, of 8 feet, principal 4 feet, and 
piccolo 2 feet. The pedal has a bourdon of 16 feet. The coup- 
lers are great to swell, pedal to great, and swell to pedal. The 
pedal action needs attention, as it makes too much noise, The 
next entertainment will be given on Saturday, January 27, and 
will be a recital by Otto Hackh and Carl 2A. Doppler, the selec- 


tions being confined to pieces written for two pianos. 
———_> 


Benefit Concert. 
HE third annual benefit concert in aid of the chari- 
ties administered by the Society of Ethical Culture took place at 
Steinway Hall, January 15. The following artists participated : 
Rafael Joseffy, Miss Antonie Henne, Messrs Holst-Hansen, Her- 
mann, Brandt, Reinh., Richter, Max Schwarz and Fred. Bergner. 
The concert was financially and artistically a great success. 





Boston Correspondence. 
Boston, January 11, 1883. 
Editor of the Musical Courier ; 

S Dr. Maas is away this week on aconcert tour, he 
A has asked me to write you of the passing musical events 
here. 

The Arlington Club gave its first concert of the season on 
Tuesday evening, January 9. The club is one of the most select 
of our chorus clubs and its audiences are very appreciative. 

Under the conductorship of Mr. George W. Chadwick, its con- 
cert of Tuesday evening proved highly successful. The club 
had the assistance of the Mueller-Campanari String Quartette, 
which played one of Mr. Chadwick’s quartettes for strings. 

On Wednesday afternoon Mr. Carl Baermann gave his second 
chamber concert, which was well attended, notwithstanding the 
fierce snow-storm. There is much talk here as to why Mr. 
Baermann does not introduce more solo work into his concerts. 

At these chamber concerts one has but little opportunity of en- 
joying great piano playing by a great pianist simply because Mr. 
Baermann only undertakes to do what a dozen or more of the best 
pupils of Mr. Sherwood, Dr. Maas, Mr. Petersilea or Mr. Lang 
could do acceptably. I do not claim they would do it as well as 
Mr. Baermann, but in trios, quartettes, sextettes, septettes, &c., 
why should the pianist rank very much higher than his co-artists, 
the violinist, the ‘cellist, the horn player, &c., if they are good 
artists and the performances are confined merely to chamber 
music ? 

On Wednesday evening, the Philharmonic Society gave its third 
concert. It was a fine success; the audience was large and ap- 
plause liberal. 

It was the birthday of our veteran ’cellist, Wulf Fries, and the 
occasion was made an opportunity for his appearance as a soloist. 
He is a very popular artist here and was warmly received. 
Mme. Schiller, the pianist, also appeared as soloist and was wel 
received, 

The programme was as follows : 

Concert Overture A, op. 7 ~ 

Octette, in D, op. 9, for piano, st 

Symphony No. 1, in B flat, op, 98. .........csecscescccececvccsecen Schumann 
Piano solo, ** Tarantelle de la Muette”’ 

Hofmann 


. .». Berlioz 


Concerto for violoncello, D minor, op 31 
Danse des Sylphes and Marche Hongroise...... .......... 


On the same evening, Mr. Calixa Lavallee, the distinguished 
French pianist, gave the first of two recitals at the Miller piano ware- 
He was assisted by Miss Gertrude Franklin, the sop. ano, 
and Mr. Pottgieser, a talented pupil of the Petersilea Academy of 
Miss Lavallee and Pottgieser, played the concerto, op. 79, 
Miss Franklin gave several vocal numbers, 
It was 


rooms. 


Music. 
by Weber, finely. 
among which was a Bolero, composed by Mr. Lavallee. 
very heartily encored. Mr. Lavallee played the sonate in C sharp 
minor, Beethoven; a Gigue by Bach, and the Berceuse, Im- 
promptu Etude (for left hand), and the Polonaise in A flat, Chopin. 

As Dr. Maas is away I may take this opportunity of telling 
you what he has been doing and is already engaged to do this win- 
ter. In November he played in Poughkeepsie and Troy, N. Y., 
with the Thursby Company. He has also since played at Vassar 
College, Poughkeepsie. In December he was very busy complet- 
ing his new American symphony, ‘‘On the Prairies,” which was 
produced on December 14, in the Old Bay State Course at Boston 
Music Hall, with an orchestra of one hundred musicians under 
the leadership of Dr. Maas. This symphony is a large work, 
and although by its title one might expect some of the music 
to be of the popular class, and as it proved some of it criticised 
from the standard of melo-drama, yet it is, in fact, composed in 
the strictest of symphonic form and is not in the sligtest degree 
programme music. For a classical work of a high order, such as 
this symphony is, it certainly made a fine success with the audi- 
ence. 

On this tour Dr. Maas plays in Cleveland, Oberlin, Cincinnati, 
Ohio ; Jacksonville, Ill., and at the Memorial Hall concerts, St. 
Louis. On his return he will give five piano concerts—one each 





week—at Horticultural Hall, Boston, and after these are com- 
pleted he will play in Philadelphia. Later in the spring he will 
make another tour West, appearing in Chicago and other large 
cities. H 








Pittsburg Correspondence. 
PitrrssurG, Pa., January rr. 

N your issue of roth inst., you have an item en- 

titled ‘‘ Theodore Thomas's Tournée,” in which you fail to 

mention Pittsburg as one of the cities in which Mr. Thomas will 

conduct musical festivals. The fact is our Musical Union has 

engaged the Thomas orchestra, with Mme Rivé-King, for a festi- 

val of three days’ (or rather nights) duration, and Thomas is also 
to furnish the vocal quartette. 

The Musical Union, under director Ad. M. Foerster, is actively 
rehearsing for the event, but a change in the directorship of the 
Union, it is rumored, will take place shortly. To what extent 
rumor may be credited in this case, I am unable to say, but it is 
true that Mr. Foerster’s election was, by many prominent vocalists 
here, considered more as a usurpation. 

Prof. Whiting, conducting the Pittsburg Mendelssohn Union, 
announces a May Festival, and has made public a sketch of what 
his organization intends to offer. This sketch promises the ap- 
pearance of the Nilsson Company, Miss Winant, Miss Kellogg, 
Mrs. Osgood, Mr. Toedt, Mr. Whitney, Mr. Remmertz and Carl 
Zerrahn, with an orchestra of twenty-five pieces. 

You see we thus have two festivals promised us, and my im- 
pression is that but one will be enjoyed, It will be a case of 
survival of the strongest, and if financial backing is a criterion of 
strength, it seems to me the ‘‘ Musical Union” has the advan- 
tage. 

We have three rival choral societies here, for they are rivals, 
although rivalry is disclaimed. In connection with this subject, I 
wisb every individual amateur in this city would read, and upon 
reading take to heart, the editorial in your last on the formation 
of the new Philharmonic Society in Oswego, N. Y. 

You utter a series of truths which are patent to every one who 
has ever watched the organization of a musical society, and noticed 
the strife and dissension with which such organizations have to 
cope, internally and externally. ‘There is no reason, if your ad- 
vice were heeded, why Pittsburg should not have one large and 
flourishing choral and orchestral society under an able director, 
and with all the factors requisite for the attainment of success 


and longevity. BEN MORDECHAI. 





Chicago Correspondence. 
CHICAGO, January 13. 

HERE have been comparatively few concerts dur- 

ing the past two weeks, the week before Christmas having 
disposed of an unusual number of entertainments which local 
organizations manage. But next week the Mapleson Company 
will occupy the boards at McVicker’s. A great deal of indigna- 
tion is not only felt, but freely expressed, concerning the sale of 
season tickets. The casts were not announced until the sale had 
been in progress for an entire day, and those who were foolish 
enough to purchase without knowing what goods they would get 
for their money have been badly ‘‘ sold.’’ Under the impression 
that Patti and Albani would each appear at two evening perform- 
ances, many tickets were purchased by those who feel very much 
aggrieved at finding that Patti sings only at one evening and one 
matinée performance (the latter not included in the season sale), 
while Albani sings but once. Contrasting this with the bill for 
Cincinnati, where each sings three times, with season tickets at 
$14, instead of the $20 charged here, does not tend to increase 
the good-humor of the Chicago public, who regard the withhold- 
ing of the announcements as a very sharp trick, but for which, 
unfortunately, there is no legal remedy. 

The operas announced for next week are ‘‘ William Tell,” 
‘*Semiramide,” ‘‘ L’Africaine,” ‘‘ Trovatore,” ‘‘ Puritani,” ‘‘ Tra- 
viata” (matinee), and ‘‘ Lucretia Borgia.” 

Count Eugene Radetzky, the Russian ‘‘ one-armed pianist,” 
gave aconcert last week. His playing was quite enjoyable, albeit, 
I think, works could be written or adapted for him in a way that 
would afford much better opportunity for the display of virtuosity, 
in the single hand at his disposal. Count Radetzky was assisted 
by Miss Grace Hiltz Gleason and the Balatka Quintette Club. 

The Chicago Quintette Club gave their thirty-eighth chamber 
concert last Thursday afternoon, at Hershey Music Hall. Their 
endeavors to interest the public in this class of music are meeting 
with excellent success, the concerts attracting large audiences. 

Mr. H. Clarence Eddy will begin a new series of organ recitals 
January 27. The Carrefio Concert Company appeared in the Star 
Lecture Course at Central Music Hall last Tuesday evening. 

FREDERIC GRANT GLEASON, 








....We produce in this issue a picture of Mlle. Albani 
taken from the latest Parisian photograph. It will be generally 


admitted that the picture is an artistic production. 
o> 


....The city of Caen has reorganized its Conservatory of 
Music, and has placed over it as director Giulio Carlez. This 
conservatory numbers some thirteen professors, and has about one 
hundred and fifteen pupils. 

....The executive committee of the Amsterdam Colonial 
and International Exposition has not accepted the musical project 
put forth by Herr Hartog. Financial causes lie at the bottom of 
the refusal. The musical part will be of little importance, there- 
fore, at this exposition. A concert may be given at the opening. 
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Communications. 


Boston SympHony Orcuestra, GeorG Henscuet, Conpnuctor, | 
Boston, January 6, 1883. 


Editor of The Musical Courter: 

Sir—You were kind enough to send us a copy 
of the first number of your paper under the new management, 
and in acknowledging it I beg to ask that you do us the justice to 
correct in your next number the following misstatements which 
appear in your Boston correspondence. 

Referring to our series, your correspondent writes: ‘‘ It is 
very much to be regretted that the director of these concerts does 
not bring out more novelties. There is a iarge orchestra at hand, 
and four or five rehearsals for every concert, so that all the con- 
ditions necessary to thoroughly prepare a new work are forthcom- 
ing ; yet the sum total of novelties thus far has been a piano con- 
cert by Mr. Henschel and a symphony in E flat major by Gerns- 
heim. The latter, however, can scarcely be called a new work, 
since the writer remembers hearing it seven or eight years ago in 
the Gewandhaus, in Leipsic.” 

Up tothe date of his letter (December 27), we had given the 
following works - 


Symphony in G minor (Russian) 
(First time in America). 


Rubinstein 


..Monsigny 


Chaconne et Rigodon 
Brahms 


Serenade in upxndhee® 

i ld lg ly Se 

Huldigungs 9 

Concertoin E fi 

Overture (Schiller’ 3 Bride of Messina’)... ; 
(First time in fifteen years. ) 

Symphony i in E flat, No. 2.. 

Prelude (** Loreley”’) 


... Schumann 


Gernsheim 


These were all novelties in Boston. In addition to these we 
have given many selections which had not been performed at all 
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FREDERIC GRANT GLEASON, 


Teacher of Piano, Organ, Composition and Or- 
Lessons in 


Address, care Hershey Music Hall, ¢ thicago. 


VOGT CONSERVA TORY oF MUSIC, 


No. 19 East 14th Street, New York City. 


or only very rarely for twenty years, and which were in reality 
novelties to the present generation. 

The Gernsheim Symphony which we gave was only written in 
1881-2, and your correspondent is certainly mistaken in saying he 
heard it in Leipsic seven or eight years ago. 

Regretting that he should have been misinformed, I remain, 
very truly, yours, C. A. EL.is, Secretary B. S. O. 








Concerts of the Coming Week. 


O-NIGHT, at Chickering Hall, Theodor Salmon, 
the pianist, will make his début. He will be assisted by a 
number of well-known artists. An interesting programme will be 
performed. To-morrow (Thursday) afternoon, the third Steinway 
Hall Popular matinée will begin. Besides Theodore Thomas and 
his orchestra, the following artists will perform: Mme. Gabriella 
Boema, dramatic prima donna; Miss Marion Espa, soprano (who 
will make her début) ; Miss Adele Margulico, pianiste, and Sam 
Franko, violinist. The same afternoon, Mr. Penfield will give his 
first free organ recital in St. George’s Church. On Thursday 
evening, the Produce Exchange Glee Club will give a concert in 
Chickering Hall, which’ will, no doubt, be an enjoyable enter- 
tainment. On Saturday evening, the 20th, the Lenox Hill Vocal 
Society will give its first concert, second season, at Chickering 
Hall, when it will produce, for the first time in New York, Saint- 
Saén’s cantata, ‘‘ The Lyre and Harp,” besides a well-selected 
miscellaneous programme. On Sunday evening, the 2ist, the 
third Sunday concert of the series will take place at the Casino. 
On Monday afternoon, the 22d, Fred. Archer will give his first 
organ recital (of the new series) in Chickering Hall. In the even- 


usical Theory given by 





. A CAPPA, 


“ enth Regiment Band, formerly Grafulla’s Band), 
furnishes Grand or Small Orchestra and Military Bands 
for Concerts, Weddings, Parties, Excursions, Parades 
and all other occasions. Address: 

25 Union Square, New York. 


MME. CAPPIANI, 

Vocal Teacher of Italian School, Drawing Room, 
Oratorio, Church and Concert Singing, Operatic Act- 
ing and Finishing for the Stage, 

No. 208 Second ave., near rth st.. - ¥. City. 


MISS LETITIA LOUISE FRITCH, 


Soprano. Address Mu SICAL CourigER, 25 East r4th 


forte Playing. 





GONZALO NUNEZ, 


Concert Pianist and Teacher of the Pianoforte. 


EDMUN D NEUPER’ Fr, 

Piano Virtuoso. Open for C eel Chamber Music 
and Musicale engagements. 
advanced pupils in the higher branches of piano- 


J. DE ZIEL INSKI, 


Pianist. Vocal Teacher of Italian School, 
No. 6 Adams Ave., W., 


Miss ELLA EARLE, - - - 
Mr. RICHARD ARNOLD, - - 


Steinway Hall. 


Instruction given to 


Steinw ay Hall. 


Address 


Detroit, Mich. 





Street, New York. == 


HERMANN O.C. KORTHEUER, | ~/ $1 


A Ww EEK. Sunder at home easily nate. Costly 
outfit free. Address Truz & Co. 


, Augusta, Maine. 





Pianist and Piano Teacher, 146 Atlantic Avenue, 
Brooklyn, N. Y., and Steinway Hall. 


LOUIS BL UMENBERG, 


Solo Violoncello, Address Musica, Courier, 25 
East r4th Street, New York. 
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Music is sent free. 
Hall, Boston, Mass. 


to eae ot 
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dar of the New 
College of 
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MAX TREUMANN, 


Baritone, Concert and Oratorio Singer. 
Piano Teacher. 304 East aad st., N. Y. City 


H. W. NICHOLL 


neste corrects and rewrites Musical MSS., pre- 
paring and editing them for publication. Also proofs 
accurately read for composers and publishers Les- 
sons in harmony given by mail. 
Address office of the Musicat Courier, 25 East 14th 
Street, New York. 


MISS M. LOUISE SEGUR, 


Concert Singer and Vocal Teacher, 231 W. 39th 
Street, New York, 


Vocal and 





Address, 


WM. SCHAEFFER, 


MANUFACTURER OF 


nga ald Upright Pianos, 


_ 524 and and 526 W. 43d ST., NEW YORK. 
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CHICKERING HALL, 
Wednesday Eve., Jan.17. Monday Eve., Jan. 22. 


MR. THEODOR SALMON, 
Two Piano Recitals, 


— ASSISTED BY — 


Mr, FERDINAND 0. DULCKEN, Musical Director 
ADMISSION (wITH R RESERVED SEAT), ONE DOLLAR. 


Tickets at Schuberth’s Music Store, 33 Union | Square. 


Grand Conservatory of Music|. 


OF THE CITY OF NEW YORK, 
46 West T'wenty-Uhird St., 46 
(Between Fifth and Sixth Avenues.) 
ERNST EBERHARD, Director. 


Instruction in all branches of vocal and instrumen- 
tal music as a science and as an art, by the most emi- | 5. 4 
nent masters and professors of the land, at moderate 


NEW YORK 


CONSERVATORY OF MUSIC, 


5 East 14th St., 3d Door East of 5th Ave. 


(Incorporated 1868.) 


THE NATIONAL MUSIC SCHOOL. 
ELOCUTION AND ORATORY, 
FOREIGN LANGUACES, 
DRAWING AND PAINTING. 
Open Day and Evening. 


ing, Theo. Salmon will give his second concert, at the same 
place, while, at Steinway Hall, the Herrmann Brothers, pianist 
and violinist, will give an entertainment. On Tuesday evening, 
the 23d, the grand concert for the benefit of the sufferers by the 
inundations in Germany, will be given in Steinway Hall. It was 
announced in last issue of the Courter. Both the Arion and 
Liederkranz Societies will take part, as well as the two conductors, 
Theodore Thomas and Dr. Damrosch. Of regular evening per- 
formances there are the following : ‘‘ Iolanthe,” at the Standard 
Theatre ; ‘‘ The Queen’s Lace Handkerchief,” at the Casino ; 
‘* Virginia,” at the Bijou Opera House, and Koster & Bial’s even- 
ing concerts. 








The many friends of George Matzka, the well-known 
violinist, will be sorry to hear that he is seriously ill. 
- —— 
— —Edmund Neupert, the eminent pianist, proposes to 
stay in New York and devote part of his time to giving lessons. 
a od 
——tThe Peabody Orchestra in Baltimore struck for higher 
wages, and concert engagements are, therefore, cancelled for the 


resent. 
P — a 


——The New York Philharmonic Society has unanimously 
elected Mr. Rafael Joseffy honorary member. This high distinc- 
tion has not been bestowed upon anyone for a number of years. 

oe 

——lIt is officially announced that Henry Schradieck, the 
concert-meister and first professor of the violin at the Leipsic 
Conservatory, has made an engagement for a term of years as pro- 
fessor of the violin at the College of Music in Cincinnati. 


Steinway Hall Popular Matinees. 
THE THIRD MATINEE OF THE SERIES 
WILL TAKE PLACE ON 
Thursday Afternoon, Jan. 18, ’838, 
AT 2 O'CLOCK PRECISELY. 

MR. THEODORE THOMAS 
And his Unrivaled Orchestra. 
SOLOISTS: 

MADAME GABRIELLA BOEMA, 


Prima-Donna Drammatica. 


Miss Marion Espa, - - Soprano 


(Her first ebpearance in public.) 

Miss Adele Marguli - Pianiste 
Mr. Sam Franko - = Violinist 
MR. FERD. Q. ‘DUL CKEN, ACCOMPANIST, 

PROGRAMME. 
% OSE” hee Heim,” 


Soprano 
Violin 


(My home,) 
Anton Dvorak 
ORCHESTRA. 
Cc — ERTO in E flat—Piano and Orches- 
‘vranz Liszt 
Miss ADELE MAG ULIES, 
ARIA—“ Vanne, Vanne,” (Aoderto) 
Miss Marton Espa. 
. SIEGFRIED IDYI 
ORCHESTRA. 
{ RECITATIVE ( Ozean, Du Ungeheuer, 

AND ARIA, { Ocean, thou mighty monster! 
(Oberon) -.++--C. M, von Weber 
MApAME GABRIELLA BOEMA 

. BALLADE ET POLONAISE—For Violin 
and Orchestra Henri Wientawski 
Mr. Sam FrRANKO 
7. VOCAL—Variazioni di Bravura 
Miss Marion Espa, 
8. GALLE MUSIC—(Neroe)..... A. Rubinstein 
Chorus and Ballet. 2. Ballet Divertissement. 
a, | Phare of the Warriors. 46, Dance of the Bacchants 
c, Ensemble Dance of the ‘Bacchants, Jugglers and 
Warriors. ORCHESTRA. 
Admiasica, 90. Reserved Seats, 25c. extra. 


JOHN H. HESSMAN, 
KINDLING WOOD YARD, 
174,176. 178, 180 and 182 Bank St..N. ¥., 


(NEAR NORTH RIVER.) 
SEND FOR PRICE.-LIST. 
Physicians recommend Hickory Wood for sick-rooms, 


Meyerbeer 


Richard Wagner 


.. 1, Proch 











There is no art so diverse in its application, or so prolific 
in its results, as the art of printing. a 


Paris Exposition, 1878—Diploma of Honor. 
Merit ; also Second Degree of Merit. 


two Silver and two Bronze Medals. 


ae) 


Sypnry INTERNATIONAL EXuHiBITION, 1879-1880—Fitst and Special Degree of 
MELBOURNE INTERNATIONAL EXHIBITION, 1880-1881—Four First Orders of Merit, | 


ATLANTA INTERNATIONAL Cotton Exposition, 1881~Highest Award. 


PINE CATALOGUE PRINTING A SPECIALTY. 


‘Lockwood + Press + Steam + Printing « Establishment, 


—HOWARD LOCKWOOD, Proprietor.— 


74 DUANE ST., NHW YORK, U.S. A. 


—** AWARDS FOR PUBLICATIONS, PRINTING AND ART. -<-— 


ADELAIDE EXHIBITION, 1881—Two Special First and two First Degrees of Merit, 
two Gold and two Silver Medals. 


Cincinnati InpustriaL Exposition, 1881—Highest Award. 


CQL 


Bad printing is an abuse of art. 
and works injury to him who accepts it. 


Cincinnati InpustrRiAL Exposition #1882—Highest Award. 
CuristcHurcH, New ZEALAND, 1882—One Gold and three Silver Medals. 


It condemns the printer 


“ay 


— 
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HE importance of fine work in the printing of catalogues, pamphlets, &c., cannot be too highly estimated. The character of a firm is always gauged by its 


products, and a house that sends out ill-printed catalogues or other adverti ts of its b secures a reputation for cheapening its work. A little—very 


little—more money than is charged for poor work will pay for a well printed catalogue, artistic in all of its details. The Lockwood Press is noted for its first- 
class typographical work. It has its own steam presses and all of the appointments of a fully equipped office. Circulars, Catalogues or Books accurately 
translated and printed in English, French, German, Spanish or Portuguese. Estimates furnished for good work, trom a small circular to the finest catalogue or book. 


LOWEST PRICES CONSISTENT WITH GOOD WORKMANSHIP. 


The undersigned will also produce, in miniature or enlarged form, by the best process yet discovered, electrotype plates of wood-cuts, price-lists, catalogues, &c., 
an ordinary proof-sheet being all that is necessary for their production. 


HOWARD LOCKWOOD, Publisher and Printer, 74 Duane St., New York, U. S. A. 








MUSICAL COURIER. 








IMPORTANT NOTICE. 


Our Correspondents, Contributors and contemporaries will 
please take notice that the Office of the “ Musical Courier’’ 
da located at No, 25 East 14th street, New York, 


What the Trade Says about “The Musical 
Courier.” 


| Continued. | 


Wa. Knane & Co.—‘‘A handsome paper; we are very much 


pleased 


Vinron Brorugrs.—" Keep on in the manner you have begun, 
and you will succeed,” 
r. Leeps WATERS 


Wa. S 


‘** The paper suits me.” 
HAEFFER,—‘'I made up my mind to patronize you because 
i like the paper.” 

It has all the elements of success in it.” 


CHRISTIE & SON, 


cGe Steck & Co,—‘‘ Readable, respectable, and the right 
kind of a musical journal.” 
ALFRED 


Do.ce.-——*' Having read with great interest the first num- 


bers of your Musicat Courter, I feel it my pleasant duty to 

express my appreciation of its contents and tone, which, in 

my opinion, will speedily secure for it a respected place 
among its contemporaries and a substantial patronage.” 

E.G. Harrincron & Co.—‘' A model musical journal, which we 

« pleased to read and patronize.” 


will 
EF call the attention of our readers to an article in our 
W It will 
attract the attention of every one who is interested in music. 
The ¢ di 
dicted in such a thorough and positive manner by Mr. William 


olumns entitled “ A Chance for a Fortune.” 
tor who made the original charge, which is contra- 


Steinway, has an opportunity now to make a fortune, or he 
must produce his “ informant ” or admit that he was wrong. 


M 


taken, accoulics 





BUSINESS PROSPECTS. 


OST of the 


manufacturers are by this time acquainted 
Stock has been 


have been overhauled, the debit and credit 


with the result of last year’s trade. 


sides compared and the condition of affairs is therefore as 
well known to the firms as possible. It is generally agreed 
that the past year was most prosperous among the piano 
manufacturers, and the manufacturers of high-grade organs, 
while the manufacturers of cheaper grade of organs suffered 
somewhat during the last three months of the year, owing 
to causes not necessary to mention at this time. 

A large number number of pianos were made, one supply- 
house furnishing materials representing the manufacture of 
52,000 instruments. We doubt whether as many pianos 
were ever produced in any previous year. The manufacturer 
had, as we said before, a brilliant year. 

As to the agent and dealer a different condition prevails. 
he holiday sales, upon which so much depends, were not as 
brisk as those of the year prior, although a large business 
But the 
appointment during the holidays found the agents and deal- 


was anticipated, and orders were forwarded. dis- 
ers fully supplied with stock which is to some extent still on 
hand 

\s a result of this condition, which applies to nearly every 
section of the country, there is at present no great demand 
for 
have’ to be filled, and by that time there will be greater ac- 


instruments. In a few weeks the normal demand will 
tivity among the manufacturers. 

rhere seems to be no reason why the usual spring trade 
should be brisk 
sto ks 


extent 


ot Even under the pressure of large 
and the dullness of the past month, no failures to any 
occurred the small dealers, who are 


have among 


chiefly affected. This indicates a healthy financial condition. 


Large agents, who represent the chief houses, occupy ex- 
ceptional positions in their respective localities, and are not 
affected as easily by any temporary cessation of business, 
but the small dealer with small capital, or the large dealer 
who does a more extensive trade than his capital justifies, is 
quickly affected. 

In a few more weeks we will be better prepared to say 


what the indications are. 





Mr 
Ae 
of his 
bridge 


grooves made diagonally through the end wood, near the top 


John R. Brown, of Brown Brothers, Jamestown, 


, expects to send to this city one of his uprights, and one 
square containing 


pianos, his patent sound-board 


Ihe strings are held on this bridge by holes or 


of the bridge, doing away with the metal pins. 











A Chance for a Fortune. 
New York, January 16, 1883. 
To the Editor of the Musical Courier: 
DEAR Sirk,—My attention has been called to an 
article which appeared over the editor’s signature in a weekly 
sheet published in this city, claiming to be devoted to music and 


the drama. The following is the article : 


THE STEINWAYS AND AUGUST BELMONT.—In the course of an 
article on the strike at the Steinways’ factory I stated that it had 
been reported that one of the reasons why the firm were so tena- 
cious in upholding their bookkeeper, Mr. Sommer, was the fact 
that he owed his appointment to the influence of the Belmonts, 
who were supposed to have an interest in the concern. In the 
course of an interview recently published, Mr. William Steinway 
has absolutely denied that his firm ever borrowed one dollar from 
the Belmonts, and added that he should not know Mr. Belmont 
even if he were to meet him on the street. 

This reply of Mr. Steinway has been shown to my original in- 
formant, and he has made the following categorical statement : 

‘* August Belmont lent Mr. William Steinway $100,000 during 
December, 1859, and March, 1860, at the time of the fire which 
destroyed Lighte & Bradbury's factory, which fire occurred in De- 
cember, 1859. The money was borrowed and loaned in order to 
enable the Steinways to jump in and get Lighte & Bradbury’s 
trade. As the money was invested in the business, August Bel- 
mont has on several occasions refused to take it back, claiming 
that it is a definite investment which entitles him to a share in the 
business. It is said that he is getting on an average 15 per cent. 
interest for his money, the highest possible evidence of the firm’s 
prosperity.” 





Without comment on the animus which prompted the above 
article, its glaring, improbabilities, not to say impossibilities, and 
for the purpose of forever squelching this, the silliest of all 
canards, 1, William Steinway, now the only surviving founder of 
the house of Steinway & Sons, New York, do hereby make the 
following ‘‘ categorical statement over my signature,” to wit : 

That neither I, nor any member of the Steinway family, ever 
became acquainted with Mr. A. Belmont ; that not a single dol- 
lar or any amount of money has ever been loaned by him to or 
invested by him in the business of Steinway & Sons, or of any of 
its members, nor were any negotiations to that end ever thought of. 

That no person outside of the Steinway family has, or ever has 
had, directly or indirectly, the slightest pecuniary interest in the 
business of Steinway & Sons. 
‘‘informant” be able to 
prove the contrary, I hereby agree forthwith to pay to him or them 


Should the said editor or his alleged 


the entire amount of capital which can be shown to have been 
loaned to me or to any of the Steinways by Mr. A. Belmont, to- 
gether with the alleged profits, which by this time would amount 
to the snug little sum @ $430,000. WILLIAM STEINWAY. 


Vibration in Buildings. 
HIS is atrouble which manufacturing establish- 


ments often have to contend with. 


It is occasioned by the 
vibration of some other object, which strikes the key or note of 
the building—a sort of responsive vibration, and is termed syn- 
chronous. An exchange, in speaking of this matter, says: ‘‘At 
one of the print works at North Adams, Mass., a new and unoc- 
cupied building was found to vibrate in consequence of the puf- 
fing of a small steam engine sixty feet away. At Centredale, 
R. I., it has been necessary to change the height of the column of 
water flowing over the dam, to prevent the excessive vibration of 
the adjacent mill. At Amesbury, Mass., out of eleven mills that 
are near the river, two vibrate when water in certain quantity 
dam, but the tremor can wholly 
stopped by changing the flow of water.” The most fre- 
quent cause of vibration is due to the running the 
machinery, and it has repeatedly happened that a complete cessa- 
tion has been obtained by increasing or lessening the speed at 
which the machinery is run. This is not always profitable or pos- 
sible, and the fact that this vibration results in a loss of power, va- 
riously estimated at from Io to 20 per cent., is a strong argument 
in favor of the construction of one-story milis, which would neces- 
sarily vibrate much less than factories having a height of six or 
eight stories. But it is not alone the loss of power that has to be 
considered, for in addition there is the straining of building and 
machinery, and in the manufacture of textile fabrics this unsteadi- 
f ness causes a great breakage in the threads and a consequent dam- 


flows over the be 


of 


age to the material. 

Vibrations caused by the running of machinery have frequently 
led to queer disturbances in piano and organ factories, especially 
The responsive vibration has sometimes puz- 
zled tuners, who would fruitlessly hunt about to locate the dis- 
turbance, which was due to the vibration in the building, super- 
induced by the running of the machinery. 


in piano factories. 








—The workmen at Knabe’s piano factory and at the 
Northern Central Railway Shops at Mt. Vernon, and the em- 
ployees of Joseph Thomas & Son, manufacturers of builders’ 
materials ; of August Mencken, cigar manufacturers, and of 
Day, Jones & Co., harness and trunk manufacturers, all of 
Baltimore, have formed small-pox relief associations. 








Regarding Patents. 


ie the course of an article on our patent laws and 
the present system and its abuses, the Vew York Times says 
editorially : 

‘* A patent is only the personal certificate of an examiner that 
the claim possesses patentable novelty, and is new, as far as his 
knowledge goes. The labor of examination grows with the in- 
crease of patents and applications, and the evils of the system 
grow with it. With nearly 300,000 patents and 500,000 applica- 
tions and caveats on record in this country alone, and with some 
400 applications a week calling for consideration, the examiners 
naturally and even necessarily limit their searches more and more 
to what is superficially within reach, especially as the notorious 
practice of the Patent Office is one of ‘ liberality.’ 

‘* The actual result is what should be expected. Patent claims 
lap, interlace and conflict so that it is sometimes most perplexing 
to decide when one is or is not ‘ materially,’ ‘ substantially,’ and 
‘in effect’ the same as, or the ‘equivalent’ of, another. The 
same devices and combinations are patented over and over, some- 
times at almost the same dates ; or, if there are any slight differ- 
ences, they are not distinguished in the language. 
support of this statement are at hand, and could be given were it 
proper to give them ; and the more any inquirer studies the sys- 
tem and the record of patents for any purpose, the more he will 
The Patent Office has been 


Instances in 


be impressed with its abuses. noted 
as the one department of government which supports itself. It 
does more—it pays a profit of nearly $200,000 a year, and has 
failed to pay a profit in only eight years since 1836; but its ex- 
cessive ‘liberality’ resembles that of the spendthrift who wills 
generously what he does not possess. Government has less and 
less of exclusive right in its power to give. An uncontested 
patent has less and less value because a lawsuit is assumed to go 
with it, provided it has any industrial worth.” 

We have many instances on record in the Music Trades which 
The Zimes recommends 
It would 


prove the correctness of these remarks. 
chiefly a decrease in issues by more severity in practice. 
surprise persons who have paid no attention to the subject, how 
readily patents are granted, and if more severity were applied one 
of the chief sources of the present abuse would be considerably 
checked. 

‘If a man presents something which will not work as alleged, 
except in patient hands and under the most friendly conditions, a 
patent If he presents something which, 
though practically useful, every individual can quietly construct 
and appropriate for himself, he should be told that it is not the 
province of the Patent Office to certify to rights which can by no 
possibility be followed up and protected.” 

Had such a rule been adhered to, thousands of suits would have 


should be refused. 


been obviated. There are men and firms in the music trades that 
have lost money and valuable time, which could have been saved if 


Exports and Imports. 


PORT OF NEW YORK—WEEK ENDING JAN. 9, 1883. 
EXPORTS. 
Liverpool... 34 organs... 
“i és:0000) CE BOROS. 
British West Indies ...... 


a a 


A ee 
mus. instruments. . 
PAGES, 2. cscs RO Kanes oxces 
mus. instruments... 
organ 

sound-boards.... 


Glasgow 
London ... 

i. here paw aes. Meat -ceosee ae 
IMPORTS. 


Miscellaneous musical instruments, 209........ .... $19,346 








—A gentleman of New York has given in the American 
Machinist a hint of practical value in every machine shop. 
He proposes to utilize the space under a lathe, as follows, 
and claims two advantages for his arrangement: First, it 
keeps the floor on which the operator stands clean ; and, 
second, it provides a shelf on which the lathe belongings can 
be kept quite free from chips and dirt ; and third, it provides 
a means for depositing the chips quietly at the back of the 
lathe where they may be allowed to fall on the floor or caught 
on the box if desired. Two pieces of board the length of the 
lathe and placed so as to be supported by the legs is about all 
there is of it. One of these boards is placed aslant and forms 
an apron down which the chips find their way, while the other 
forms a shelf for the tools, and is entirely protected from chips 
and dirt. 
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The Superiority of the “SOHMER” “tes, Received First Medal of Merit and 
Pianos is recognized and acknowl- ~ X Diploma of Honor at Centennial Ex- 




















edged by the highest musical authori- -° ’ ' hibition. 
ties, and the demand for them is as. 4 "zis a Superior to all others in tone, dura- 
steadily increasing as their merits are a LX oo ae bility’ and finish. Have the indorse- 

















becoming more extensively known. oe ment of all leading artists. 


SOHMER & CO., Manufacturers, 149 to 155 E. 14th St., New York. 
NEYY ENGLAND 


‘Cabinet Organs 


“ECLIPSE ALL OTHERS IN IMPORTANT IMPROVEMENTS! 














Old established and poP ae ; 
new by enterprise &™ 





Most Powerful, Melodious, Beautiful and Convenient. Study their 
Superb Qualities and you will have no other. 
CATALOGUES AND TESTIMONIAL BOOKS MAILED FREE TO APPLICANTS, 


—————— NEW ENGLAND ORGAN COMPANY. 


PIPE ORG AN COMP ANY Chief Offices, 1299 Washington Street, Boston, Mass. 
ee (HORACE WATERS & (0) “SER. SROS- 


a ik i oe PIANOS and ORGANS. | Square and Upright Pianos. 
il el i z chu AGENTS WANTED. FACTORY: 
We i Warerooms, 826 Broadway, 553, 555 & 557 W. 39th St., New York. 


Li 
a HH i awit ft IME ————— Facto Corner Broome and East Streets N. B.—We manufacture our own Cases in Factor 
Wt th inn i eo TY; ’ E y 
li met il i" | An iy li 6 li is NEW YORK. and therefore can safely recommend, 


T™ omeeeso| J AL & 0. §. ODELL, /PLANOS. 

















graduates of the most noted London Organ Builders. Our instru- 
ments are noted for their fine voicing, beauty of tone, and superiority of MANUFACTURERS OF 


workmanship throughout. Church and Chapel 
Testimonials furnished, or lication, from the first Organists i y 
estimonials furnished, on applicatio ) e first Organists in ORGANS Factory 2 239 E. Forty first St., 


America. 


li of every description, with all Modern Improvements, 
Our Illustrated Catalogue will be sent on application. including their Celebrated Patent Pneumatic Compo NEW YORK ° 


sition Movement between Manuals and Pneumatic 
Tubular Action. 


= 40, & 409 West Forty-second Street, | Pianoin America. §@" Send for Catalogue. 
Near NINTH AVENUE, NEW YORK. | - 
‘ — Pian ot shipped bef cing rhiw 
| $5 to 90 per day at home. Samples worth $5 free. N. B.—Pianos not shipped before being thoroughly 
Address Stinson & Co., Portland, Maine. | Tuned and Regulated. 
Scarfs with a front (Patented) for Upright Pianos, 
artistically embroidered. An ornament 2 ie 23 ie 
to the drawing-room and a pro- 
tection for the piano. UNION SQUARE 
PIANOS ‘ 


~* GRAND PIANO COVERS ‘ Musie Publishers, Importers and Dealers. 


In all styles and one oe mates any furniture or HE BRIGGS PIANOS are manufactured All the Latest Publications. Complete Depots of the celebrated Cheap Editions of STEINGRAEBER 
eco % 2 Pasir “ rains . nov telat soni RT ‘ * 
Retail and Wholesale orders supplied in any part of in the most thorough manner, and are | Leipsic; C. F. PETERS, Leipsic; HENRY LITOLFF, Brunswick ; ENOCH & SONS, London ; JUL. SCHU- 
the United States. In ’ offered at as Low Prices as will insure a BERTH & CO., Leipsic (Edition Schuberth); J. G. COTTA, Stuttgart; BREITKOPF & HAERTEL, 

Liepsic (Volks-Ausgabe), etc. etc. Catalogues sent free upon application, 


Silk, Velvet, Plush, Cloth, Felt or Canton-Plannel. | visit), Scrrauted for ave years 


& bd 


T.F. KRAEMER. |C. C.BRICCS &CO. ESTABLISHED 1840 
P.0. nox 2020. New York City. op abet GRAND, SQUARE AND UPRIGHT PIANOS. 


1125 Washington Street, Boston, Mass, 
N. B.—Fancy and Embroidered Piano Stools ‘ Nos. 415, 417, 419, 421, 423, 425, 427 & 429 West Twenty-Eighth Street, New York. 
in al! styles, at very Low Prices, New York Warerooms : 26 W. 23d Street. tr UNEQUALED FOR TONE. FINISH AND DURABILITY. 








Dealers admit they are the best medium-priced 
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A. HAMMACHER. WM. SCHLEMMER, 


(A. HAMMACHER & Co, 20 Rene yatoanee 
Piano-Forte Materials, Tools and Trimmings, P A N O- - O RT C H A R DW A R E. 


THE\LARGEST ASSORTMENT IN THE COUNTRY 


Me> Send for our New Illustrated Catalogue. A. HAMMACHER & CO., 209 BOWERY, NEW YORK. 
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RGA THE BEST IN'THE WORLD. 








Six Grand Gold Medals and Eight Highest Silver Medals within three years ; a record unequaled by anv other Manu 
facturer of Reed Organs in the World. Send for Illustrated Catalogue to the 


LORING & BLAKE ORGAN CO., Worcester, Mass., or Toledo, Ohio. 








Trade Notes. 
—T. Bahnsen, St. Louis, sells the Schaeffer pianos. 
—Hammacher & Co. have put five additional men on the 


road since January I. 

—Oliver Ditson & Co. will occupy the new store No. 867 
Broadway in a few days, 

—The Wilcox & White Organ Company was busy last week 
taking an inventory of stock. 

—William Schaeffer is pleased with his trade of last year. 
He expects to increase it this year. 

—The Miller *‘ Artist Grand” was used at the first concert 
this season of the Arlington Club of Boston. 

—If J]. F. Huner continues as he has done in the past, he 
will soon need more room for manufacturing. 

—We would call attention to an advertisement in another 
column, in which B. M. offers a new cornet for sale. 

—Some excellent trade connections have recently been made 
by E. G. Harrington & Co., which will keep the firm busy this 
year 

—Pine and spruce lumber to the amount of 11,000,000,000 
feet was manufactured in the United States during the past 
year 

—It is safe to say that but few organ builders are idle at the 
present time, and it is to be hoped they will not be for months 
to come, 

—We would acknowledge the receipt of an artistic sign and 
the latest catalogue of the Mason & Hamlin Organ and Piano 
Company 

—Julius Bauer has been making estimates as to the cost of 
piano manufacturing in Chicago, and it is now said that he 
will soon start a factory. 

—Sanders & Stayman, Baltimore, Md., had an extraordi- 
narily large trade in 1882, and are making preparations for 
more business than ever this year. 

—The damage done by the fire that took place some weeks 
ago in Horace Waters & Co.’s factory, is now repaired and 
things are again in running order. 

—George M. Guild, of Boston, has put more men to work 
since last week. He is very busy, especially when the season 
of the year is taken into consideration. 

The co-operative piano factory which was to have been 
started at Breslau, L. I., by workmen, has not been spoken 
of lately. Has the project been abandoned ? 

—The annual meeting of the Munroe Organ Reed Com- 
pany, of Worcester, Mass., took place on January 10. The 
condition of the company is very prosperous. 

—A Sohmer grand will be used at the concert in Elmira, 
N. Y., on January 18, when Neuperit performs, and Miss 
Hattie Schell and Mr. Holst-Hansen will sing. 

—R. D. Bullock, Jackson, Mich.; Brainard, of Cleveland, 
Ohio ; Mr. Steinert, of New Haven, Conn., and Albert Nord- 
heimer, of Toronto, were intown during the past week. 

—The addition to Decker Brothers’ factory, which was 
completed some time ago, is in running order. The addition 
greatly increases the facilities of manufacturing. 

—Behr Brothers & Co. have been doing a conservative busi- 
ness, and have succeeded in establishing their pianos among 
the best agents in the West and East. Their uprights are 
gaining in favor every day. 

—Pine and spruce lumber tothe amount of 570,000,000 feet, 
in round numbers, was imported into the United States during 
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PIANOFORTES, 


SQUARE and UPRIGIEIT. 


MANUFACTURED BY —— 


JOHN F. HUNER, 515 W. 420 STREET, NEW YORK, 
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B. F BAKER 
Upright Piano. 


THE BEST PIANO FOR DEALERS TO HANDLE. 


486 Harrison Ave., Boston, Mass. 


the last fiscal year. The government received less than 
$1,200,000 in duties upon this lumber. 

—The census of 1880 tells us that there were in that year 
25,708 lumber mills in the United States, with an aggregate 
capital of $181,186,122. The total value of the products of 
these mills was placed at $233,367,729. There has been an 
increase since. 

—George Ryder & Co., of Boston, Mass., manufacture what 
they call choral organs besides the regular pipe organ. This 
firm is busy with several organs for various places in the East 
and West. Lately, business has been quite flourishing, and 
the dull times predicted seem far off. 

—The Supreme Court of Pennsylvania, in a decision touch- 
ing what is a proper notice by a debtor who intended to claim 
the benefit of the $100 exemption law, holds that a verbal 
notice is sufficient. The decree of the lower court, which de- 
cided that a written notice must be given, was therefore re- 
versed. 

—The Australasian (New York) says: ‘‘Our intercourse 
with Australia, New Zealand, and the rest of the colonies is 
all the while extending, and there is reason to believe that our 
business relations will widen with each recurring year. The 
infancy of our trade in that quarter will only be limited by the 
enterprise of our merchants and manufacturers.” 








Late Decisions. 
STATUTE OF LIMITATION. 

In a suit on a promissory note, in order to remove the bar of 
the statute of limitations, the acknowledgment of the existence of 
the debt, if not made directly to the creditor, must be made to 
his duly authorized agent, who must be known as such by the 
debtor. 


TRUSTS. 

Where one man purchases property, taking title thereto in the 
name of another by a deed containing an express trust for the 
purchaser for life with the remainder to said purchaser's children, 
the existence of such express trust is a conclusive answer to the 
allegation of a resulting trust in favor of the purchaser. In such 
case the terms of the express trust will be held to constitute, prima 
facie, an advancement by the purchaser to his children, and hence, 
in the absence of all evidence indicating a contrary intent, no 
beneficial interest in the property will be deemed to be vested in 
the purchaser other than that expressly conferred upon him by the 
terms of the trust. 


WARRANTY IN CONTRACT. 

Where a contract between the parties for the purchase and sale 
of plows contained the clause: ‘‘ The above plows are warranted 
to do good work.” He/d that such warranty applied to all plows 
furnished on the contract, and not alone to the first shipment. 
Also held that plaintiff is liable for all damages arising from the 
breach of its warranty, unless the damages arising from such 
breach have been adjusted by settlement. 


ACCOMMODATION PAPER. 

When land really belonged to A stood of record in the name of 
B, who conveyed the same to C, taking back C’s two promissory 
notes to B for $6,000 each, secured by deed of trust upon the 
land, and B, the payee, indorsed the same in blank, and delivered 
the same to A, with the understanding of all parties that they 
were to be used by him as he pleased without any restrictions, the 
conveyance in fact not being in pursuance of any contract of sale, 
it was held that such notes were to be taken and treated as ac- 
commodation paper. 


New Foreign Publications. 


IMPORTED BY EDWARD SCHUBERTH & CO., NEW YORK. 
Fantaisi a rt 
Compositions, &c. 
PIANO SOLO. 
Lancclevée, A.—Op. 2, Souvenir du Mont-Dore. Mazurka 
Lange, G.—Op. 171, No. 40, Fantaisie on Gumbert’s song, “* Sad is my 
heart with care’ 

* Op. 171, No. 41, ‘* La Complainte.”’ 





and Instructive 





Russian song. Fan- 

Op. 171, No, 42, ‘God Save the Czar.” Russian national 
hymn, Fantaisie 

Longey, O —Op. 24, “ Arabian Serenade” 

Leschetizky, Th.—Potpourri from the comic opera, ‘‘ Die erste Falte.... 

Leideritz, F.—Op. 3, Sketches. Short fantaisie pictures 

Levy, A.—Op. 1, Impromptu Caprice 

Lichner, H.—Op. 217, ** Tales from the Forest.”’ Four instructive tone- 

pieces. No. 1, “‘ Flying Leaves;” No. 2, ‘** The 

Brook in the Forest ;"’ No. 3, ‘* Why are You Listen- 

ing ;"’ No. 4, “* Moonlight in the Forest.” Each.... 

218, ** Lovely Flower.”’ Parlor composition 

219, “* Drei Improvisationen.”” E 

224, ‘* Murmuring Waves.” Parlor study 

225. Two parlor pieces. No. 1, Italian Romanze ; 

No. 2, Rondo in form of a polka. 

226. Aquarellen, Twelve easy, melodious and pro- 

gressively arranged pieces for exercise. Two books. 


Op. 
Op. 


Op 


Op. 


Liszt, Franz.—Valse oubliée 
* “* Tasso.’’ Symphonic poem for large orchestra. 
ranged for piano solo by Th. Forchhammer 
Symphony to Dante’s ‘‘ Divina Comedia.” Arranged 
for piano solo by Th. Forchhammer 3 
Loeschhorn, A.—Op. 174. Twelve very easy, instructive and melodious 
piano pieces, without octaves. Two books. Each. 
. Op. 175. Deux Polonaises brillantes. Each. ........ 
Léw, Jos.—Op. Two easy elegant parlor pieces, without octaves. 
No. 1, ** Silver Fishes ;”” No. 2, ‘* Harlequin Jokes.” 


Ar- 


432. 


Op. Four melodious and instructive pieces, without 
octaves. No. 1, “ Sweet Repose” ; 
No. 2, ** In Memoriam of Beethoven ;’”’ No. 3, “On 
Grandfather's Meadow.” 
No. 4, “ Students’ Festival March” 
Six morceaux gracienx— 
Op. 439, La Charmante. Caprice.......,..........00:esee0- 
Op. 440, Undoux Songe. Meélodie 
Op. 441, Air de Napoleon Bonaparte. 
Op. 442, A Sainte Rosalie de Palerme. 
Op. 443, Ma Chére Patrie............ 
Op. 444, Petite Romance 
Lysberg, C. B.—Op. 152, Les Soirées de Dardagny. Quadrille 
we Op. 153, Reflets intimes. Confidence. Two parlor 


436. 


Op. 154, Air de ballet........... 
Op. 155, Vielle histoire. 
PIANOFORTE COMPOSITIONS. 
156, Romance sans paroles 
157, Canto alla Mazurka 
158, Three Etudes 
159, Il m’en souvient. 
161, Petite Berceau 
162, Les Minarets. 
163, Pensée musicale 
ahd, Tie i ss cca chidk uN endbnentedpchtebiees 
82, ‘“* Chanting little bird.’’ Bluette. 


Op. 
Op. 
Op. 
Op. 
Op. 
Op. 
Op. 
Op. 
Ludovic, G.—Op. 





Under the existing tariff there is a duty of $1 per 1,000 feet 
upon hemlock, basswood, whitewood, and sycamore lumber 
entering the United States, and $2 per 1,000 feet upon all 
other kinds of lumber. The Tariff Commission, in their zeal 
for reform, have actually recommended the reduction of this 
duty upon hemlock, basswood, whitewood, and sycamore to 


75 cents per 1,000 feet. They recommend no other change in 





CHRISTIE 


the tariff upon lumber. 


; 
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Me 





High Grade Uprights a Specialty. New Styles and Designs for ’83. 
CHRISTIE & SON, 209 to 223 West 36th Street, NEW YORK. 


UPRIGHT AND SQUARE. 


Unsurpassed in quality ; attractive in price 











AUGUSTUS BAUS. Pxoroetes AUGUSTUS BAUS 


The Wonderful Duplex Piano 
Correspondence Solicited. 


The Greatest Invention of the Age. 
Agents wanted Everywhere. 


aS 


WAREROOMS: 26 West 23d St., New York. 





CARPENTER 


FACTORY: WORCESTER, MASS. 


at MASIMUM QUALITY. MINIMZUM PRICE. 74 





ORGANS 


THE BEST ORGAN 


— FOR THE — 


DEALER. 








EE. G. HARRINGTON! B&B CO. wiiicicnss or” ® 


Unequaled in Beauty of Design, Excellence of Construction and J 


Finish, as well as in Volume, Purity and Sweetness of Tone. 


Square $ Upright Pianofortes. 


FACTORY AND WAREROOMS: 701, 703, 705 and 707 FIRST AVENUE, NEW YORK CITY. 





THE MUSICAL COURIER. 
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ico mw WIARTIN GUITARS 





For the last fifty years the MARTIN GUITARS were and are still the only reliable instruments used by all first-class Professors and Amateurs throughout the country. 


—_ $$$ 


THE ONLY” RELIABLE 


- $$$ 


Manufactured by C. F. Martin & Co. 
w= NO CONNECTION WITH ANY OTHER HOUSE OF THE SAME NAME. <a 


They 


enjoy a world-wide reputation, and testimonials could be added from the best Solo players ever known, such as 


Madame De GON], | 


Mr. J. P. COUPA, Mr. 


Mr. WM. SCHUBERT, 


FERRARE, | 


Mr. S. De La COVA, 
Mr. CHAS. Dz JANON, 


Mr. N. J. LEPKOWSKI, 


and many others 


| Mr. H. WORRELL, 
| Mr. N. W. GOULD, | 


but deem it unnecessary to do so, as the public is well aware of the superior merits of the Martin Guitars. Parties have in vain tried to imitate them not only here in the United States, but 
also in Europe. They still stand this day without a rival, notwithstanding all attempts to puff up inferior and unreliable guitars. 


Depot at. C. A. ZOEBISCH & SONS, 46 Maiden Lane, New York. 
Importers of all kinds of MUSICAL INSTRUMENTS, STRLNGS, etc., etc., ete. 








GABLER 


Nov., 1875, and my Up 


May, 1877, and March, 1878), which 


as caused them to be p 


— ESTABLISHED 1854.—— 


GRAND, SQUARE AND UPRIGHT 


All my age! have my patent Agraffe Bell Metal Bar arrangement, patented July, 1872, and 
hts have my patent metallic action L.. cast = one bom: Tien 





—_ 4THE BEST PIANOS MANUFACTURED.+—— 
Factory and YW arerooms, 220, 222 & 224 East 22d Street, New York. 








BEHR BROS.& CO 





292 to 298 Eleventh “Avenue, 


_NEW YORK CITY. 





~ Patent Gylinder Top Upright Pianos ~ 


Cor. West Twenty-Ninth S St., o 
NEW Y ORK CITY. 


+ She 








CABLE & SONS, 


— MANUFACTURERS OF — 


Square and Upright Pianos. 


Factory, 213 to 221 W. 36th Street, New York. 
Ga Spectac Casu Prices. 


QUINBY BROTHERS, 


MANUFACTURERS OF 


BRASS BAND INSTRUMENTS, 


(Round, Flat and Piston Valves,) 





and 


For particulars send 
for Circular 
Price Lists. 


No. 62 Sudbury Street, Boston, Mass. 





ESTABLISHED 1847. 


SAMUEL PIERCE, 


READING, MASS. 
Largest Organ Pipe Factory in the World, 
METAL AND WOOD 


Organ Pipes 
The very best made in every respect. 
A specialty made of furnishing the Highest Class 
VOICED WORK, both Flue and Reed. 
Is also prepared to furnish the best quality of Organ 
Keys, Action, Wires, Knobs, &c. 








T. L. WATERS, 


MANUFACTURER AND DEALER IN 
= 
Pianos and Organs,| — 
14 East 14th Street, New York. 


2" Agents wanted. Send for Illustrated Catalogues. 
_. BOSTON 
Musical Instrument Manufactory. 





G@™ Send for Cata” 
logue and Price List. 


BAND INSTRUMENTS 


71 Sudbury Street, Boston, Mass. 


L. C. HARRISON, 


Successor to WM. M. WILSON, 


Formerly HENRY ERBEN & CO., 


— MANUFACTURER OF — 


Church, Chapel and Parlor 
Pipe Organs 


260 & 262 WEST 28th STREET, 





Near Eighth Avenue, NEW YoRK. 


$66 a week in your own town, Terms and Proutst 
free. Address H. Hatcetr& Co., Portland, Maine 








<~ESTABLISHED 1864. 





DEPr bls 


SCHMIDT, 


— Manufacturers of — 


GRAND, SQUARE AND UPRIGIT 


Piano-Forte Actions, 


92, 94 & 96 CLINTON STREET, NEW YORK. 





NEW STYLES 
FOR 1882! 
— ! Original ! Superb ! 
STERLING ORGAN COMP’Y, 


DERBY, CONN. U.S. A. 


2ZLRAUCH BROS, 


— MANUFACTURERS OF — 


Grand, Square and Upright 


PIANOFORTE ACTIONS. 


Nos. 116 & 118 Gansevoort St., Cor. West St., New York. 


CRANE & CHAPUIS, 


13 University Place, New York, 


PIANO FELT .MANUFACTURERS. 


—* ESTABLISHED 1843.-*— 


WOODWARD & BROWN, 


Pianoforte Manufacturers, 
No. 592 WASHINGTON STREET, BOSTON, MASS. 


Whitney & Holmes Crean Co. 


QUINCY, IZ. 























The Instruments manufactured by this Company 
have been prominently before the public, rirrztn 
years, and by their EXTRAORDINARY MERITS, 
have become everywhere known as the STANDARD 
ORGANS OF THE WORLD. Organists and 
Musicians, the Press and the public generally endorse these Organs, and the verdict is unanimous, that 
they are—Superior in Tone; Matchless in Mechanism ; Peerless among all Reed Instruments made. New 
and Elegant Styles for 1882. Send for Catalogue. 


McCAMMON PIANOFORTES. 


UPRIGHT CONCERT GRAND. THE WONDER OF THE AGE. 


The Most Powerful Upright Piano Ever Produced. Every Piano Warranted in full 
for Five Years. 


Address E,. McCAMMON, Cor. Broadway and North Ferry Street, Albany, N. Y. 
Only Successor to BOARDMAN, GRAY & CO. 














“BAY STATE ORGAN 


C. BP. HUNT & CO., 101 BRISTOL STREET, BOSTON, MASS. 


DO NOT FAIL TO CORRESPOND WITH 


THE MANUFACTURERS, 


UNRIVALED FOR 


Quality and Volume of Tove, 











“thal : se THE MUSICAL COURIER. 


Q ik E I N wa Y THI WOmLESRENGIY NED 
GRAND, SQUARE AND UPRIGHT Hs b, NV, RY F If li LLbh 


iNWAY 


a PIA NO S. a "PIANO-FORTES - 


Steinway & Sons are the only Manufacturers who make every part of 


their Piano-fortes, exterior and interior (including the casting Have met with a phenomenal success in the Concerts/of 
of the full iron frames), in their own factories. 



























the Great Pianists in Boston, Philadelphia, Cincinnati, 


New York Warerooms, Steinway Hall, St. Louis, Chicago, Cleveland, &c. 
Nos. 107, 109 and 111 E. Fourteenth Street. a i 










_ mieten WM. H. SHERWOOD, | LOUIS MAAS, EDMUND NEUPERT, 

CENTRAL FU ROPEAN DEPOT, STEINWAY HALL, 5 SO PETERSILEA, CONSTANTIN STERNBERG, GUSTAVE SATTER, 

: . FRANK GILDER, } CHARLES KUNKEL, CALIXA LAVALLEE, 

No. 18 Lower Seymour Street, Portman Square, W., London. S. LIEBLING, HENRIETTA MAURER EDWARD B. PERRY 











Factory: Block bounded by 4th and Lexington Aves., 52d and 53d Sts., New York. 
nee as: AP a == W AREROOMS : =o 


SAW MILL, TRON FOUNDRY AND METAL WORES, ASTORIA, LONG ISLAND, 


Opposite One Hundred and Twentieth Street, New York. No. 6 [ | WASHINGTON STREET, BOSTON, MASS. 


Send for Prices of the _ A C KK A at [) O 2 G A Ni Mannfactured by the 


FORT WAYNE ORGAN Co. FORT WAYNE, Ind. 


—GRAN D+ 
SQUARE @o UPRIGHT, 
Nos. 106, 108 & 110 Broadway, 


BUFFALO. N. Y. 





——-F> ES 















































First Medal and Diploma at the Centennial Exhibition, Philadelphia, 1876. 


fgg ee. 
wy © 
w/e Gold Medal at the Gold Medal at the 
4 World’s Fair, Vienna, World’s Fair, Vienna, 
y 1873. 1873. 


Has received the Highest Honor ever obtained by any Piano Manufacturer for 


GRAND, SQUARE and UPRIGHT PIANOS, 


‘For greatest power, pleasing and 7. »ble quality of tone, pliable action and solid workmanship, novelty ot construction in an independent iron frame, and placing strings in three sae 


FACTORY, 34th St., bet. 1Oth & 11th Aves. | WAREROOMS. No. 11 E. 14th St., New York. 


WESSEL, NICKEL & GROSS, —_ 0 "HAVE NO SUPERIOR" apy "= 


PIANOFORTE ACTIONS, a2 


Nos. 457, 459 & 461 West 45th St., cor. Tenth Ave., New York. 
NEW YORK WAREROOMS, 


STERLING ORGAN COMPANY, 


wo. S West Fourteenth Street. 


‘E. H. McEWEN & CO., Managers. RICHMOND, INDIANA. 
Grand, Square and Upright 


BEHNING |2ecn2 Sena 


——<~With Improved Patent Agraffe Matthias and Name Board.¢—-— 
W arerooms, 15 East 14th Street. and 129 EKast 125th Street, New York. 


STULTZ & BAUERS<==“Upright an square Pianos, 


Factory and Warerooms, 163 Bleecker Street New York. 1 ane Prise tise t 
LOCKWOOD PRESS, 74 Duane Street, New York. 






























The Trade Invited to Test 


| coats and Price. 











CHASE PIANO C0., 


| stanatactory and Warerooms, 








cut 











FIRsT-CLASS 
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